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PETRONELLA : 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


By Mary C. Rowsk tL. 


Author of “ Love Loyal,” “ Miss Vanbrugh,” “ Thorndyke Manor, 
“ The Red House,” ete. 


— i} 


CHAPTER IV.—PART IL. 


HAT “ Queen Anne is dead ” is no longer the latest 
news ; she has been dead, now, time quite out of 
memory. King George the First has also gone 
to his account. King George, second of that 
name,sits upon his throne; and old Hedworth 
Manor House stands as it has stood any time 

these hundred years, a veritable picture of comfort and 
prosperity. 

All hours and seasons clothe it about with their own special 
beauty. In these late autumn days,it looks even a shade 
lovelier,if that be possible, than when last we saw it in linger- 
ing summertide’s blaze, near ten years since; and just as age only 
adds to its comeliness,some vow that the same is to be said 
of its mistress, Petronella Hedworth ; though to be sure, others 
will tell you that her beauty is all gone. People, however, see 
these things so differently ; and it is a part of some worthy folks’ 
creed to recognize no form or colour, save in the outlines and 
the brilliancy of the youth which passes like that of a flower or 
a butterfly. 

Still, to speak by the card, Mistress Hedworth is not yet 
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absolutely venerable in years. It is only the calm, the deadly 
calm composure of her bearing, and the colourless ivory of her 
face,and the grave lines about the beautiful lips, which smile 
now and again, but never reach to laughter, which make 
her seem older than she is ; and tell in speechless eloquence of 
some hidden pain and suffering. Though Petronella’s healthy 
frame is a stranger to bodily aches and pain; and for your 
sympathetic philosophizing over this world’s trials and dis- 
appointments, and the troubles man is born to, as the sparks fly 
upwards, she would, if you ventured to proffer it to her, thrust 
it back upon you, for those who liked or wanted it. This, to 
be sure, is so generally understood, that it is only the nymphs of 
the latest upgrowing generation who indulge in compassion for 
Mistress Hedworth ; and that behind her back ; but they do pro- 
test among themselves that it is odious. To be turned of thirty! 
Thirty ! Think of it—thirty if she is a day—and laid on the 
shelf! Petronella, however, whom nothing somehow escapes, 
declares that it is charming to be thirty ; beyond all suspicion of 
rivalry with little chitty-faced misses,and to be able to snap 
your fingers at them, and at the absurd creatures too, of the 
other sex who pretend that they would like to take you down 
again from that shelf if you would let them. 

That this accusation of masculine flattery and deceit was 
calumny on Petronella’s part, may be left to settle itself. 
Petronella bore about her an individuality and a charm altogether 
independent of data ; and was likely to lure men and women too, 
to her feet, if she should live to the age of Methuselah. That 
to saddening experience, the young maidens of her acquaintance 
knew well enough. They were pleased to ascribe the admiration 
and the offers of which Rumour spoke as being now and again 
still laid at her shrine, to the potent attraction of her broad 
acres, and her ever increasing bankers’ account ; for though 
Mistress Hedworth’s hand was generous to lavishness in its 
charities, the Midas touch of the old squire seemed to have been 
bequeathed to it; and her wealth grew by what it fed on. 
Still for all that, though they might not flourish on every hedge, 
there were peerless beauties and wealthy heiresses sprinkled 
about within a long day’s journey; nevertheless their matrimonial 
chances were as three to six compared with Petronella’s. Yet 
there proud madam sticks, if you please, as prudish and scornful 
as she is high, in the matter of marrying. 

Ages ago, when these young maids who love to discuss the 
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problem of Petronella Hedworth, were little girls in the nursery, 
somebody or other said that Mr. Cardale of the Grange and she 
were betrothed lovers. Well, supposing that true,he was a 
nice creature to be wearing the willow for. A grizzled-haired 
book-a-bosom, ever so far on to forty, vegetating among his 
musty fusty old volumes,and as poor as achurch mouse. A 
gentleman! well, let the creature have his due, decidedly a 
polished, courteous gentleman, for all his shabby black coat, 
and his hat which looked as if Noah might have worn it in the 
ark. And apropos of gentlemen in black, to be sure, one does 
not speak of these things in the market-place, but all the shire 
could tell you that a shade—a social shadow, over and above 
that cast by the gaunt poplars and unlopped beeches—hung 
over the dreary, half-ruinous old Grange, of whose shrouded 
casements, and curiously gabled roof and twisted chimneys, you 
could only catch glimpses by straining your eye-balls through 
the rusty, great iron gates. 

Yes, a shadow of the most shocking sort. The recluse, you 
see, did not live exactly alone. There was a woman there. To be 
precise, there were two; only number two was just an old dame 
of quite sixty ; while the other was—well—if she were eighteen, 
it was as much as she was. ‘This very doubtful young person, 
who sometimes had the face to walk about the parish like anyone 
else, was always accompanied by the older woman, whom she 
had been heard to call “ Nursey.” 

Very handsome was this girl for such a chit of a thing. Well- 
mannered too to speak with. Not of course, that anybody to be 
called anybody did ever speak to her; but decidedly of good 
breeding ; poor child, with the modest je ne sais quoi missish air, 
which young persons of her condition know so well how to put 
on, Nursey!—faith! on the conscience of those good ladies, when 
they were over their cups of tea, she should be nurseyed, that she 
should, if they had the doing of it—Nursey had been pumped, 
and flattered, and threatened even, and even bribed to disclose 
ever such a little piece of enlightenment as to her charge’s 
antecedents ; but Nursey was incorruptible, with that honour of 
course existent among thieves,and never opened her mouth, 
but to haggle for the price of a joint, or to drive an exchange 
bargain for her eggs and fowls. A few daring spirits had even 
touched on the subject with the recluse master of the Grange 
himself, when as occasionally, though it was very rarely, he put in 
an appearance at some public meeting, or was a guest at other 
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men’s tables. His defence for his semi-isolation was the simple 
one of his poverty; and that he could not accept hospitalities 
which it was not within the power of his purse to repay. A 
small entailed inheritance kept him “ and his,” as he would add, 
above absolute want ; but if years brought him some indemni- 
fication of his money swamped in the disastrous South Sea 
Scheme, it must be a very long time first ; and though the labours 
of his pen brought some grist to the mill, the more erudite class 
of publishers for whom he worked had a way of feathering their 
own nests securely, before they troubled much about his ; and as 
they said, truly enough to be sure: “It was the honour and 
repute which a writer should look to; not the mere filthy lucre, 
like any Grub street hack.” 

And so, keeping pretty well clear of the sociabilities, John 
Cardale went his own ways, and was found to be a far more 
interesting person when discu-sing the merits of Mr. Pope’s 
translation of Homer, or the Opposition’s views on Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Excise Scheme, than when netted into the fry of 
scandal and small talk. 

Let the man be what he might, however, other men said that 
he was consumedly clever ; while modish gentlemen owned him 
a most tedious creature, and fine ladies protested that he was 
a simply odious man for a tea-party, and what Mistress Hedworth 
—la! only to think of it !—could ever have seen in him. Well, 
well. But death itself has divided many pairs of loving: hearts 
less effectually than those ten years had sundered the lives of 
Petronella Hedworth and John Cardale, 

Petronella, since Madam Mixley died some three years since, 
had lived quite alone ; spending her time in the old way among 
her books, and her flowers, and the live stock of her little farm, 
and making such music for existence, as her harpsichord had to 
give; and keeping up her famous little quartette and motett 
parties, and accepting such invitations to drums and routs, as it 
was not possible to decline without giving offence. She shunned 
the notoriety of eccentricity which some lonely women thirst for, 
and find consolation in, both in her social relations, and in her 
attire. Black, always eternally black, black was her only wear 
with the old touch or two of white cambric, and perhaps some 
costly lace; but if the precise cut and dried fleeting fashion of the 
moment happened to be not to her taste, she scorned to adopt 
it. Still, take her all in all,there was not a better, or richer 
dressed woman in the shire than Petronella ; and many Jacobite 
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ladies—that was no secret—did wear mourning exclusively ; 
and if she was not a Jacobite herself, she was friendly, as she 
always had been, with many who would have died for the king 
over the water. 

Chief among these, her old friend Count Montoncour retained 
a high place. Some said he had aspired to be her heart’s 
innermost one, but that was hearsay. At all events he had not 
perished of his despair ; but, like a sensible creature, had turned 
elsewhere, though it was a question whether much sense lay in 
his new choice, who was no lessa person than the young lady 
of the Grange, Dorinda ; the saints or somebody else less men- 
tionable might know her surname. Montoncour would have 
given half of his considerable possessions to have discovered it. 
But alas! what more did he know of her, than that she was the 
loveliest, gracefullest, sweetest girl his eyes had ever lighted 
on, with a voice of music, for had he not spoken with her once 
two words? Two little blessed words,and she had said two 
back, “ Thanks, monsieur,” with the funniest, most Anglo- 
Saxon accent imaginable,on that day of days when Nursey, 
being somewhat fat and scant of breath, had stuck in the very 
middle of the plank bridge in the high March wind,and would 
budge neither backward nor forward, for fear of tumbling into 
the deep, noisy brook below. Then—as luck would have it—had 
come by Count Montoncour, and delivered her from durance, 
by the sheer power of his gallant arms. Once before, the three 
had met, in silence by the bedside of a poor creature dying in a 
retired lodging in Hedworth village, of some lingering disease ; 
but there the matter had come to a full stop as far as Montoncour 
had been able to make any move. 

“ Cannot you find out who she is?” the importunate young 
Frenchman had said one day to Petronella, emphasising his 
first pronoun in a manner that brought a faint, rather sad smile 
to her lips. 

“ Nay, how should I?” she replied. 

“The canaille of old women may say what they please,” he 
went on excitedly, “ but there is goodness and purity written 
on her face. It is an angel's.” 

“ Do I say it is not ?” said Petronella. 

“ Mais——” then he stopped. 

“TI only say I'd not singe my wings at that flame,if 1 were 
you. You're too good to throw yourself away.” 

“ | would die for her.” 
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“Exactly. But don’t. I tell you it would be utter waste of 
time ; and of what you fancy is love.” 

“ Tt is not fancy, Mon Dieu; it is——” 

“Love, then. Have your way,Count. It would be, must 
be useless, I assume.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Really, my good friend, I have jthe advantage of you by a 
year or two, know. But—h’m—vwe are neither of us infants ; 
and you know what everybody says.” 

“ Tll not believe it !” he cried, wrathfully. “ Never! They 
are old women’s tales,I tell you. She’s as zood—as you are.” 

“ You flatter me,” she said, with a slight access of colour. 

“ And is charity itself. Equally like you.” 

“ That does not necessarily embrace the other virtues.” 

“Tt covers a multitude of sins. Come, Mistress Hedworth, 
you can help me if you would.” 

“ T have a great regard for you, mon ami.” 

“ Now you are as bad as the old women,” he said, vexedly. 

“ Being myself one in the sere and yellow leaf. Listen to 
me, Count,” she said, laying down her stitching work, and 
looking steadily at him. “ Long ago, Mr. Cardale and I lo— 
were engaged to be married. You know that ?” 

“And he treated you shamefully, I know that,” said 
Montoncour, nodding his head slowly up and down. 

“ No, J treated him so. Yousee we tiffed over a trifle.” 

“ Precisely. More shame I say for him.” 

“Be quiet, I forced him,I tell you, to release me from my 
promise to marry him ; my written promise in black and white.” 

“ Written ?” 

“Ay. Yes,it was a fancy of my dear father’s on his death- 
bed. He wished, I think, to make sure of my being taken care of. 
He always had a passion for bonds and securities, and he desired 
it ofus. No matter about that now.” 

“ And Cardale ?” 

“ Consented.” 

“ Tdiot !” 

“Will you be silent? Mr. Cardale fancied I sought this 
release from mercenary motives, because he had lost all his 
property.” 

“In the South Sea Scheme. Yes.” 

“ But it was not so. His money was of less account to me, 
than this bit of thread I throw in the fire. Since then I— 
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perhaps I could have married,” and Petronella took a fresh 
needleful of cotton. 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ But, you see—here I am alone in the world.” 

“ It is a pity.” 

“ And so I shall be to the end,” and she took up her work 
again. 

“ But Mistress Hedworth , 

“But he, you see Count, has found consolation,” she 
interrupted, sewing busily on. 

“ Sacre !” gnashed Montoncour. 

“ And that is a great thing ; let it come how it may.” 

“ You do not know. You have no right to assume that!” cried 
the young man waxing fierce. “ Supposin ‘ 

“ T suppose nothing. I only say, leave the Grange in peace. 
Good-night. Pumfrey will be shutting you in.” 





CHAPTER V. 


TEN years to-day since Squire Hedworth was carried to his 
last rest ; and Petronella has been, as is her wont on its anni- 
versary, to lay her flowers on the ponderous marble monument 
covering his grave. Such flowers that is,as her faded gardens 
and the hothouses still afford her. 

Like yesterday, the memory of that far-off time returns with 
its sorrow and, was hers the blame if prospect of future bliss had 
gilded even that dark hour? But the grief and the joy were 
all past now. Existence to her was like that calm churchyard, 
with its quiet shadows cast by memorials of dead joys and woes, 
illumined by such brightness as the watery afternoon sun glinted 
here and there upon the fallen leaves. 

If there were tears in Mistress Hedworth’s eyes, as she stood 
for a little space gazing upon the grave, they were scarcely of 
regret for him. It had always seemed to her, that those whom 
death took, were the last to be pitied. Life was very well ; 
delightful some folks she knew professed they found it—-very 
well, to be sure; but—she sighed, and gathering up her twine 
and scissors,and what was left of her flowers,she turned to 
leave the spot the opposite way about from the one by which 
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she had entered, making for the small wicket sunken in the old 
ivy-covered stone wall, westward of the church. 

Close by the path, she came upon a new-made grave. The 
figure of a woman wrapped in a long black cloak, crouching 
among the heaped-up sods and loose earth, somewhat startled 
her, and vexed with herself for her involuntary intrusion upon 
the mourner, she turned to go back; but the long shadows of 
her figure, cast by a sudden brilliant gleam of the dying sun 
athwart the ground, startled the kneeling woman in her turn, 
and she half rose. A little handful of wild loosetrife,and a few 
poor Michaelmas daisies fell from her lap as she moved, and the 
snarling gust of the wind, that was fast rising, sent them flying 
scattered in all directions among the tombstones. The woman 
raised her head to look distressfully after her dispersed treasures, 
and beneath the broad brim of the black hat, Petronella 
recognised the face of Dorinda. , 

The girl was very pale ; but flushed in slight confusion, as she 
brushed the tears from her large grey eyes. 

“I am very, very sorry,” said Petronella, looking after the 
errant flowers, 

“It was not your fault, madam,” said the girl as regretfully, 
but in clear sweet tones, and with an effort to smile. 

“ Here,” said Petronella, opening her basket, and taking out 
her superfluity of flowers, “ will you care to have them? It is 
not the same thing, I know, but——” 

“They are very beautiful,” said the girl, wistfully gazing at 
them. “Our poor garden at the Grange has only a few daisies 
init now. It was all I could do.” 

“ Have you no roses left ?” 

“ One or two red ones.” 

“ Ah, white, of course, I meant. Such as one puts on graves ?” 
said Petronella, 

“ No, we never have any. Mr. Cardale does not care for white 
roses.” 

“ Not care! What did you say ?” 

“He does not like them. It is a singular fancy, is it not ? 
I love them so, and he ” the girl’s voice faltered, “ who lies 
here loved them very much ;” and, as she spoke, she selected the 
best white rose, and laid it where the breast of the sleeper below 
might be. “Our garden is such a wilderness of a place,” she 
went on, as if she desired to turn the conversation. 

“ And you have no flowers ?” 
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“So very few. Some say the ground is bad; but I doubt 
it would grow them well enough, if it had the chance to try.” 

“And you do not share your—Mr. Cardale’s—prejudice then 
about white roses ?” 

Dorinda coloured a little, and shook her head, bending busily 
over the posy she was tying with little fingers whose whiteness 
rivalled its delicacy. 

“ And who lies here ?” gently asked Petronella, turning a look 
upon the grave. 

“ The poor man who has been so long ill down in the village,” 
answered the young girl, after a momentary hesitation. 

“°T is a happy release is it not ?” 

“ Indeed ” then the poor child’s head drooped, and she 
burst into a storm of tears. 

“ Do not regret him so, madam,” said Petronella, kindly. “ Is 
it not better as it is ?” 

“Qh yes,” sobbed the girl, “I suppose so. Mr. Cardale 
says 80.” 

“ Why then, to be sure it must be right. Eh ?” said Petronella, 
with a dash of irony in her tone. ‘ Who was the poor fellow ?” 

“ A—a—stranger, madam.” 

“ Why yes, I know that. And destitute ?” 

The girl bowed her head. 

“ And Mr. Cardale has been at the expense of his maintenance, 
though he is—though he is not rich? Is not that so ?” 

“ He—we are very poor,madam. There are days and days 
that my—Mr. Cardale has gone with only bread for his dinner, 
that this stranger should have all he needed.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ Mr.Cardale would not let me go without, as he did; and 
scolded me when I wanted to try. I was a growing gir! still, 
he said.” 

“ He is mighty careful of you,” said Petronella, pursing her 
lips. 

“ And that it behoved me to keep well for his sake,” went on 
Dorinda, with an Aprii smile. 

“ He loves you very much ?” 

“ Indeed, he saysso,madam. If it were not for me, he says, 
life would be much harder to put up with. That is nice to hear, 
is it not ?” 

“Very,” said Petronella, “and you? Do you 

“Do I love him ?” enthusiastically cried the girl, lifting her 
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beautiful eyes to heaven. “I would give my life for him. You 
cannot understand that ?” for Petronella was biting her lip, and 
had turned abruptly away. “ If you knew him you would.” 

“ I did know him once, child,” she said. “ Has he never spoken 
of me to you? My name is Hedworth—Petronella Hedworth.” 

“The lady of the Manor. Yes,I know,” answered the girl 
frankly. She was very beautiful, very fresh, very young, with 
her high bred tone and bearing, at once frank and reticent. 

“ And he has never—never spoken of me to you ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ You are very happy in your home 2” said Petronella. 

“ As the day is long; with my—” she stopped short, “ with 
Mr. Cardale.” 

“ And the Grange ?” 

“ Why to be sure, ’tis a bit ramshackle; and the rats out of 
the moat terrify one shockingly, when one’s abed o’ nights ; but 
we must make the best of all that, Mr. Cardale says, till his bit 
of a wrecked ship comes home. You know he lost his money 
in the South Sea Bubble.” 

“Oh yes, know. And he can jest about it ?” 

* Not much. No. But when we talk over ways and means— 
and we have to be so careful—one never knows, as he says, 
what the future will bring.” 

“ Good-night then. Yes, your flowers look very pretty. 
Adieu. I am detaining you; and the damp is heavy. Mr. 
Cardale would never forgive me if you were to take cold.” 

“ May I tell him that I have met you, madam, and how you 
gave me the white flowers? I need not say that.they were roses 
you know. MayI? He would take it so kindly of you.” 

“ No—yes—as you please. And you are very happy? Quite 
happy ?” 

The girl coloured a little. Then her eyes fell on the grave. 

“ T suppose everybody might be happier than they quite are,” 
she murmured. 

“ Good-night.” 

And Petronella passed on, and out by the wicket. 

“T saw your Dulcinea this afternoon, Monsieur Don Quixote,” 
said Mistress Hedworth, toying with the notes of the harpsi- 
chord that same evening in the intervals of the quartette, while 
Dr. Cupper and the parson were stringing their viols and basses. 
“ And spoke with her,” she added. 

The strings of Montoncour’s kit burst all at one fell snap, 
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stinging his face like a cat-o’-nine tails, but he uttered no sound 
his whole eloquence was in his eyes, 

“And there is not a spark of hope for you,” continued 
Petronella, “ The creatures are hopelessly in love with each 
other.” 

Unearthly discords marred the harmony of the next adagio. 
Viol and bass glared wrathfully through their spectacles, the 
kit blamed the harpsichord, and the harpsichord protested that 
it was all the stupid, odious little kit’s fault. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ Mr. CARDALE. To see you, Mistress Hedworth.” 

Petronella rose from her tambour frame, as old Pumfrey, 
having ushered in the visitor, went out, noiselessly closing the 
door behind him. 

“ You sent for me, madam ?” said Cardale, advancing slowly 
into the room. 

“ Will you be seated, Mr. Cardale ?” 

He took no heed of her invitation, but stood statue-like and 
still, almost as if she had not spoken; and yet it was either a 
sudden upspringing of a tongue of flame in the great smoulder- 
ing fire upon the hearth, that lent a flash of animation to John 
Cardale’s face, or else there was some involuntary inward 
quickening of his being, as his gaze took in the familiar scene. 

Once in the long ago, he would not have exchanged for all 
the world’s wealth, the right of spending hours upon hours near 
his love in that old wainscoted parlour, with its portraits of dead 
and gone Hedworths gazing down upon their living téte-d-téte. 
Sometimes stretched along the length of the broad old casement 
seat, a congenial volume from the goodly library shelves beside 
him, but his eyes lost in contemplation of Petronella’s white 
hands looking like lilies lost in the brilliant colours of her silken 
tapestry work, and the mobile changes of that sympathetic face. 
Her actual personal beauty, though it might have won Cardale’s 
notice, he had found later, to be the least part of her magnetic 
influence. It was Petronella’s eminent companionableness, with 
her wit so innocent of all acidity, or suspicion of precieuse taint, 
which bound his spirit and intellect so close with hers. It was 
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not possible to be any time in her company and not feel as 
chilly mortals feel, when they step suddenly into the sun’s 
warmth. But now—ow sont les neiges dantan ? 

Truly,in actual prosaic point of fact, nothing was changed 
about the place, from the mistress downwards, save by a nuance 
ofage. The tapestry hangings near the window, the tall red 
and gilt Indian screen, the lofty chimneypiece carved with 
garlanded and beribboned Cupid’s quivers, whose every twist 
and turn he knew by heart. The table with its trailing cinnamon 
velvet cover, the little Dutch lacquer tea-table in the chimney- 
corner, bearing the selfsame tea equipage, the high-backed 
Cordovan gilded leather chairs,the marvels in Japanese and 
Delf ware, crowned by a certain outrageous blue and white 
china monster, which had caused him countless cruel nightmare 
dreams in its own precious time, and now grinned hatefully as 
ever. With the old well-remembered sound the ivy trails flapped 
softly in the night wind on the painted lights of the mullioned 
panes, through which a flood of moonlight now streamed in, 
mingling with the yellow candle light, and the crimson fire- 
glow, and so across the polished oaken floor, to flood the spot 
where Cardale stood, shedding upon him its blue still light, till 
he looked like some spectral visitant. 

A faint shiver thrilled the frame of Mistress Hedworth as she 
rose from her comfortable corner near the fire, and she dropped 
her half-proffered hand, and returned to her chair. 

“ Will you not be seated, sir ?” she said again, with mechanical 
courtesy. 

Still Cardale made no sign. “ You sent for me, madam,” he 
reiterated, advancing another pace, and laying his hand on the 
tall carved chair back. 

Petronella,to whom movement was for the moment easier 
than speech, inclined her head. 

“ You are very good to have come so soon,” she said at last. 

“ Your messenger said that the business was urgent.” 

“Why, to be sure, I bid him say so, Mr. Cardale.” Then she 
added desperately, “ Will you not sit down 2?” 

“ Certainly, madam,” and then he seated himself, spectrally. 

“°Tis very cold to-night, I doubt ?” shivered Petronella. 

“Bitter.” 

“Then for pity’s sake don’t—I mean do,draw nearer the 
fire. Will you take a dish of tea ?” 

“? never take tea,” he replied, dragging his chair, however, 
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out of the chilly dazzle of the moon, into the fringe of the fire’s 
radiance. 

“ Not drink tea?” Here, indeed was a change. The man who 
used to make nothing of half-a-dozen dishes of it ! 

“No. It is an expensive item,” he replied in slightly thawing 
tones. “ Thirty shillings a pound, as you know.” 

“ But you used to be so fond of it.” 

“ Very fond.” 

“ It was quite a necessity.” 

“One which like others, circumstances have compelled me to 
forego. Do not misapprehend me, Mistress Hedworth,” he 
went on,as Petronella’s eyes travelled everywhere but to his 
face. “It is not that I am canvassing to be taken upon the 
charge of the parish for my old age and funeral——” 

“ Mr, Cardale!” she said vexedly. 

“ But I have, as you know, my responsibilities ; someone 
besides myself to think of.” 

“ And that is very delightful—I mean it must be very 
delightful, of course. You mean your—Dorinda.” 

“I mean Dorinda. She has been telling me of your great kind- 
ness to her yesterday. I am not ungrateful for it neither, madam.” 

“It was nothing. The poor child seemed terribly cut up.” 

“ Naturally so.” , 

“She had known the poor fellow so long; and nursed him 
so charitably and patiently, I am told.” 

“ Why, to be sure, she has nothing to reproach herself with 
on that score. But Dorinda isa good child. One who strives 
to do right in every relation of life.” 

“ Oh, I think that,” said Petronella quickly. “Iam persuaded 
of that.” 

“You yourself would have done just as she did, under the 
circumstances.” 

“ Sir !” said Petronella haughtily. 

“ It was just such an act of charity as you yourself would have 
delighted in.” 

“ That is presuming a little too far,” she said kindling. 

“ No,” answered he, “ with some women, perhaps. Not all—not 
by any meansall. The more the world looks askance at a poor 
lonely wretch, however he may have erred, or been misled, or 
cozened, the better they will care for him. So Dorinda has done.” 

“ Does, 1 doubt you mean, Mr. Cardale ?” said Petronella. 

Nay,” and he smiled a little. “I know not what the world 
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may have to say about me—us; but I do not regard myself in 
quite such a deplorable light. I am alluding, of course, to the 
friend we have laid to his rest.” 

“ Oh !” said Petronella. . 

“For myself,‘ poor and content,’ as the man says in the 


“ And you are content ?” she interrupted. “ Happy, of course.” 

“JT should be an ungrateful dog, were I otherwise than 
content,” 

“ She is very charming,” said Mistress Hedworth. 

“Dorinda? You think so?” he said, smiling with evident satis- 
faction. “She must be so, if you endorse the general verdict.” 

“ A delightful—h’m—companion ?” 

“Ah! to herself,no doubt. Yes. She sits, poor child, sewing 
catgut, and cutting profiles in shade, till it grows positively 
maddening to watch her. I trust there will come a time when 
this mewed-up life will have an end for her,” and he sighed 
heavily. 

“That might soon be brought about, Mr. Cardale,” said 
Petronella, in calm deliberate tones. 

“As how, Mistress Hedworth?” he enquired, looking up 
quickly. 

“ By placing her upon a different footing in the world’s eyes.” 

“ That is just what is not possible,” said Cardale, with a shrug. 

“ Indeed, it is possible, and you know it.” 

“ Madam ?” 

“Take my word for it, every door would soon be opened to 
her then ; and all the—the past little indiscretions would be 
pardoned.” 

“Poor child. Those are hard terms, madam, for such faults 
as hers. They are the merest peccadillos, I assure you.” 

“In Heaven’s eyes, I think it may be so. Savoir c’est pardonner,” 
said Petronella, opening her own eyes very wide. “ And of all 
persons, 1 at least desire to cast no stones. Dare not do so. 
Credit me,at all events, with some generosity. Who should 
know why you do not marry better than I, Mr. Cardale ?” 

He started like a stung creature. 

“ Is this our business, Mistress Hedworth ?” he demanded in icy 
tones, 

“Ay. Itis indeed, John Cardale. You could not be in a more 
false position.” 

“ Yes, I think so too,” he said, rising from his chair. “ For 
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Heaven’s sake, madam, settle your business with me, and 
let me go. A cat’s cruelty to a mouse is a jest beside 
this,” he muttered suffocatingly. “ Mistress Hedworth,” 
he added, turning an agonized gaze upon her, “you do 
not know what you make me suffer, in being in your presence 
again.” 

“Ts it so bad as that ?” she cried in bitter irony, and the ashen 
pallor of her brow and cheeks spread to her lips, while her hand 
clenched upon her breast a moment, as if in some dire pain, and 
so it passed on resolutely to her bosom, whence she drew a 
paper, yellow with age,and opened it. “ Then I'll not detain 
you,” and she put the opened paper into his hands. “ Read that, 
and then P 

“ Petronella !” he gasped, giving one glance at it. 

“Ay. ‘ Petronella ’—read on Mr. Cardale.” 

“ This—this is the bond I signed.” 

“Swearing to wed no woman but me. You remember 
signing it ?” 

“ To my sorrow, yes. I thought—I believed it to have been 
destroyed long ago. Ten years ago.” 

A faint look of perplexity crossed her face. 

“It should have been,” she said, taking the paper from his 
hand, and going to the hearth,she dropped it into the blazing 
logs. “1 was a vain, weak fool to have cared to keep it,” she 
went on, watching it consume in the flame itself kindled. “ But 
now at last you are free, John Cardale. There is no tittle of 
evidence to fetter you now. You can tell the world, Dorinda 
—everybody—that I destroyed it of my own free will and 
pleasure. Now go—go, John Cardale, and may you—oh, 
Heaven !” and a passionate cry of agony broke from her, “ go 
and marry your Dorinda |” 

“Marry my Dorinda ?” echoed Cardale, fixing perplexed eyes 
upon her. 

“ Ay,” she went on, schooling her voice to a strange com- 
posure, “and you'll give her my dear love, will you, Mr. Cardale? 
and tell her-——” 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” 

“Tell her that I do not hold her to blame. The fault was 
mine. How could she help loving you, and con-consoling you, 
when others had treated you so shamefully? Tell her, had I 
understood it all : 

“ But——” 
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“ As I do now, Id have given you your freedom long ago. 
And John—Mr. Cardale, tell her never as—as she values her 
happiness, never to take any heed of any of your odd little ways 
if—if you should have them. And you, John—Mr. Cardale, 
you'll look over any little flimflams of hers, eh ? Wont you? And 
if she should have a liking for King James—God bless himn— 
more than for King George x 

“ God save him,” ejaculated Cardale, not knowing what he 
said. “ Petronel 5 

“ Or fancies white roses, when black rosettes are all the mode, 
bear with her,eh? Will you? A woman may bea good true 
woman for all that. She may indeed; and never flout your 
wife just for 4 

“ Mistress Hedworth r 

“ Petronella. Call me so for the last time. Yes, John?” 

“Child! Dear heart !” and he caught her in his arms. 

“ We shall never meet again,” she went on. “ We must not; I 
—I should not like it, you know. So kiss me once—just once— 
it is no disloyalty to your wife.” 

“ By heaven, no !” he cried, covering her lips and brow with 
kisses. 

* Once I said, John,” she remonstrated, striving altogether 
ineffectually, to free herself. 

“My sweet, poor darling. What woman could I ever love 
but you? Why you, Nella! Dorinda is no wife, no sweetheart 
of mine! thank Heaven,” he piously parenthesised, “she is 
my niece.” 

“ Your niece ?” 

“Hush. Yes—hush. Look up dear life,dear love! There 
has been no thought in all these long, weary years, which the 
remembrance of your sweet face has not brightened.” 

“ A sour sweet,” she murmured. 

“Perhaps. But better than all the honey from other hives, 
What a dolt I was, Petronella, to—to——” 

“To think as now I know you did. Oh, did not I see it all 
when—when it was too late? To think those miserable South 
Sea creatures could swindle you out of your love, as they did 
your stupid, odjous guineas.” 

His arms slackened as he thought of the gulf of his poverty 
still yawning between them ; but hers stole closer up about his 
breast. 

“ Was it not then, John, as itis now? I had enough and to 
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spare. Had it been different—if it had been I who had lost all, 
and you had held the money bags, would you have cast me 
off ?” 

“ Petronella,” he murmured, in tender rebuke, gathering her 
close to his breast once again. “Oh, love! love !” 

“Then for shame on you, sir, for your base judgment of me! 
Well, well, so Dorinda is your niece. Tell me all about it, John.” 

And the tale was an oft told one enough in those days. The 
motherless child of a Jacobite gentleman, whose head was 
forfeited could he have been found, Dorinda was taken home 
under the wing of the Hanoverian uncle; and the ruined and 
hunted partizan of James Stuart had crept back to those he 
loved,to die. Not daring to take him into his house for fear of 
detection, Cardale had placed his brother-in-law in trusted hands 
in the village,and at their own peril, the two with Montoncour 
had tended him, so that he died in his child’s arms instead of at 
Tyburn Tree. 

Of two weddings which took place one self-same Spring 
morning the next year, it was hard to say whether the young 
Countess de Montoncour, or Madam Cardale bore the palm in 
their bridal capacity. Despite the difference of years, honours 
were divided. It was still more hard to pronounce which of the 
four candidates for matrimonial bliss looked most content. The 
happiness of hope glorified the young couple. The soft radiance 
of the love that knows how to suffer and endure, transfigured 
the elders. 

The anglomaniacal Montoncour sold his French acres; and 
the Grange, redeemed from the rats, made a paradise for him 
and Dorinda. 

In the old Manor House, Mr. and Madam Cardale spent the 
long days of their united lives. Now and again of Summer 
evenings, when Mr. Cardale wearied a bit of his beloved books, 
Madam would lure him to a stroll in the garden, and so by the 
hothouses, where the gardener, a Hollander, one of your clever 
fellows, as obstinate as any pig, is for ever trying experiments to 
turn a white rose black; and a mighty idiot he is considered for 
his pains. 

“The flower’s a vast deal prettier as it is,” laughs John 
Cardale. Nevertheless the gardener insists on succeeding, 

“Haven’t they done it with tulips ?” he says, “and I'll make 
a black rose out of a white one yet—as I’m a Dutchman !” 


THE END. 
2D 
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By RIcHARD REALF. 
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Love makes the solid grossness musical ; 

All melted in the marvel of its breaths, 

Life’s level facts attain a lyric swell, 

And liquid births leap up from rocky deaths, 
Witching the world with wonder. Thus, to-day, 
Watching the crowding people in the street, 

I thought the ebbing and the flowing feet 
Moved to a delicate sense of rhythm alway ; 

And that I heard the yearning faces say 

“Soul, sing me this new song!” The autumn leaves 
Throbbed subtly to me an immortal tune: 

And when a warm shower wet the roofs at noon, 
Soft melodies slid down on me from the eaves 
Dying delicious in a mystic swoon. 


By hands invisible 1 was caught 

Up to a rare and dizzy height, 

Hard by the places where are wrought 
The miracles of the Infinite, 

The springs of the world were set in play 
Before me, and I looked far down 

The sapphire reaches that stretch away 
Through starry spaces to the unknown ; 
Felt Earth’s fine heart-beats rise and fall, 
Had power conferred to apprehend 

The immortal longings which ascend 
From burdened breasts in hut and hall ; 
Saw how human instinct shoots 

‘Its loving fibres all abroad, 

Firm grappling with its deepest roots 
The restful soils ordained of God. 
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SHIS is an age of theatres and theatrical displays ; 
} but probably in no country in the world, and in no 
city of it,can there be seen such a spectacular 
drama as that which takes place every tenth year 
in one of the Alpine villages of Bavaria. That 
village is Ober-Ammergau, and the drama is the 
history of Christ’s Passion. It has now become celebrated through 
the descriptions of the sightseer,and the omnipresent news- 
paper writer. But up to within two decades ago it was almost 
unknown to the outside world, and would have remained so, in 
all probability, but for the accident of some wandering scribe 
chancing upon the village during his summer holiday-making 
and hearing the talk of the villagers over their preparations for 
the great event. For the performance of the play is an event 
which stirs the whole village, the whole countryside, one might 
say, and what with preparations and performances, puts it in a 
state of commotion for an entire year. Nor will this statement be 
wondered at when it is considered that for the proper perform- 
ance of the play little short of six hundred persons are required. 
Tradition says that the Ammergau Passion Play dates from 
the year 1634, when it was performed for the first time in 
accordance with a vow made by the simple villagers, The 
story is as follows, In the year 1633 a pestilence broke out in 
the neighbouring highland villages; so fearful was it, indeed, 
that the people thought everybody would die. In one village, 
only a few leagues from Ammergau, the ravages of the disease 
were so great that only two married couples were left alive in 
the place. The people of Ammergau took the strictest measures 
they knew of to prevent the plague from being brought into 
their midst; but a poor labouring man, anxious to see his 
wife and children, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of those 
who were set to keep “7 “— entering the village, and 
2D 
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getting safely to his home, But he had come from a plague- 
stricken district,and was himself ready to fall a victim to the 
disease. In two days he was dead; and during the ensuing 
thirty-two days no fewer than eighty-four persons belonging to 
the village followed him to the grave. Then the villagers 
assembled and,in their sore trouble, solemnly vowed that, if 
God would take away the pestilence from them, they would 
perform the tragedy of the Passion every ten years. The 
plague was at once stayed—so says the tradition of the place— 
and in the following year the play was enacted for the first 
time. In 1680 the year was changed so as to make the per- 
formance fall regularly at the beginning of every fresh decade. 
Since that time the play has, with various interruptions, been 
performed every tenth year. 

Such is the current tradition. The Passion Play is probably, 
however, much older than this, since it is not likely that villagers 
would make a vow to perform a play totally unknown to 
them, and even in its rudest form demanding so much ability 
and preparatory study. The vow speaks of the drama as 
something well known. The oldest known text-book of the 
play bears the date 1662, and it refers to an older book. The 
neighbouring monastery of Ettal is generally thought to be the 
birthplace of the Play in its original form. The drama as it 
appears in the first text-book is very different from what it is 
now. Such figures as Lucifer, Prince of Hell, who, together 
with his retinue, used to play a large part in the performance, 
have been banished. The Devil was formerly a constant actor, 
and invariably made himself visible when Judas was upon the 
scene, sometimes with-a crowd of attendant imps, who, when 
the betrayer finally hanged himself, enacted a spectacle 
abhorrent in its ghastliness, 

Up to the year 1830 the Passion was performed in the church- 
yard, and without any sort of covering. Since then it has 
taken place in a wooden structure erected just outside the 
village. It is open at the top, only a few of the better places 
being under cover, and is said to be capable of holding six 
thousand persons. 

The stage is*a peculiar structure. Close to the orchestra 
comes the broad proscenium, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
depth. It is a sort of neutral ground, used chiefly by the 
Chorus. The stage proper, behind the proscenium, is arranged 
as in other theatres, and is provided with twelve side-scenes. 
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Upon this part of the stage all the tableaux vivants are given, 
and some of the dramatic scenes where decorations or special 
preparations—such as, for instance, the Crucifixion Scene—are 
required. To the right and left of the stage are two narrow 
structures with balconies. That to the left of the spectators is 
the house of Pilate,the one to the right is that of the High 
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Priest. Close to these houses are two open gateways leading 
into the streets of Jerusalem. In this arrangement traces of 
the ancient Grecian Theatre are seen. 

The Chorus of Guardian Spirits and the tableaux are effects 
peculiar to Ammergau. The whole play falls into three chief 
divisions and eighteen acts, each act being introduced by one 
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or more tableaux vivants or prophetic pictures, taken from the 
Old Testament. Every act, therefore, consists of three separate 
parts, first, the songs of the Chorus ; second, the Tableaux, and 
third, the Dramatic Scene. The Chorus of Guardian Spirits has 
an onorous task. It has to make the audience acquainted with 
the scenes to follow,to explain the tableaux and, as it were, to 
point the moral. Their dresses please the eye as much as their 
singing the ear. They appear upon the proscenium from either 
side, led by the Choragus, at first forming a bow-line across the 
the stage,and singing, alternately or in chorus, the introduc- 
tions. Whena tableau is to be revealed they divide, retiring 
to the sides, and only closing again when the curtain falls. 
Then comes the lesson of the scene in a song or chorus. During 
the dramatic scenes they retire altogether from sight. The 
singing of the Chorus is often deeply moving. 

In the early part of the present century the text of the 
Passion Play was thoroughly revised by Pastor Ottmar Weiss, 
of Jesewang, who removed unsuitable and inharmonious pas- 
sages, substituting prose for doggerel verse. The improve- 
ments in the text thus begun were continued by others, notably 
by Dr. Alois Daisenberger, who thoroughly revised the whole, 
putting many of the dialogues into blank verse. His monologue 
of Judas in the Death Scene has been greatly and justly admired. 
The following translation of it is taken from “ The Ammergau 
Passion Play,” by J. P. Jackson, published in Frankfort in 1871, 
the performance having taken place in that year in consequence 
of the war of 1870-71. 


“ Where shall I go to hide my fearful shame ? 
To clear my conscience of its dreadful guilt ? 
No forest vastness is there dark enough— 
No mountain cavern that is deep enough ! 

O open, Earth, ope wide and swallow me! 
I can no more remain ! 

“ Ah, my dear Master— 
He, best of all men living, have I sold, 
Delivered up to torment harsh and vile, 
To martydom excruciating. Ah, 
Most despicable betrayer ! Where’s the man 
On whom doth lie such fearful guilt of blood ? 


“ How friendly was He ever towards me ! 
How kindly He did comfort me when oft 
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Grim melancholy on my brow did press ! 

How wondrous happy did I feel when I 

Down at His feet did sit, and teachings grand, 
Like sweetest honey from His lips did flow. 

How lovingly He warned, admonished me, 

The while my soul o’er scandalous treachery 

Was deeply brooding. The good Lord! and I— 
I have Him thus requited ! 


PZ 
Wg 


r || | 


JOSEPH MAIR AS CHRIST. 


“ Accursed avarice! Thou alone didst lead 
My heart astray, and made me deaf and blind ! 
Thou wast the ring by which the Tempter drew— 
Yea, tore me down into the dread abyss. 
No longer His disciple, dare I not 
To meet one of His brethren face to face ! 
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An excommunicant, by every one 

Despised and hated, e’en by those vile men 
Who me seduced,—as a betrayer now, 
Branded with shame, I wander all alone, 
And bear this fearful fire within my breast ! 


Oh, if He only were! Oh, if I might 

But once more gaze into His noble face, 

To Him Id cling, as to my only hope ! 

But this One lies in prison—is perhaps 
Already murdered by His foeman’s rage ; 

Ah, no—by my own guilt—by my own guilt ! 


I am the outcast villain who have brought Him 
To prison and to death. Oh, woe is me, 

The scum of men! There is no help for me! 
For me there is no hope! My dreadful crime— 
It is too great! No penitence can make 

It good again ; for He is dead, and I— 

I am His murderer ! 


“ Unhappy hour 
In which my mother gave me to the world ! 
How long shall I still drag this fearful life 
Of torture on ?—These torments in me carry ? 
As one infected flee the haunts of men, 
Despised and shunned by every human being ? 
Not one more step! I cannot it endure! 
Here will I thee, thou execrable life, 
Bring to an end !—on these grim branches hang 
The most calamitous fruit! Ha, come thou serpent, 
Surround my neck, and strangle the betrayer.” 


As already stated, the tableaux are intended to prepare the 
spectators for the dramatic scenes to follow, being prophetic 
scenes from the Old Testament of Christ’s sufferings in the 
Passion. In some of the tableaux over five hundred persons 
take part. All the principal incidents in the life of Christ are 
dramatically depicted, and the drama follows the Bible story in 
many places with the most minute exactitude. Only natives 
of Ober-Ammergau take part in the play, which to many 
of them has become a part of their lives. Old and young 
alike are engaged in it, many children of three years old play- 
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ing their little réles in the tableaux. The performances extend 
through four months, the drama being enacted twice every 
week. Oftener than this it could not be borne, as the perform- 
ance lasts from eight o'clock in the morning till five in the 
afternoon, with an interval of an hour only at noon for refresh- 
ments. The ringing of the church-bells and the firing of cannon 
announce that the play is about to begin. 

Long before eight o’clock all are in their places, and as the 


ST. PETER. 


last boom of the cannon dies away, the Chorus appears upon the 
proscenium. The Choragus introduces the Play by explaining 
its object and the grand teachings it is designed to impart— 
how that God, through the blood of His Son, became reconciled 
with mankind. Then follows the Prologue, consisting of two 
tableaux, one representing Adam and Eve being driven out of 
the Garden of Eden by the Angel with the flaming sword, the 
other, the Adoration of the Cross. The Chorus explains the 
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tableaux in song. Scarcely has the Chorus disappeared from 
the proscenium before glad shouting and singing are heard in 
the streets of Jerusalem. The voices of children are heard; the 
curtain of the centre stage ascends, and we see a great multitude 
of people, with palm branches in their hands, accompanying 
Jesus as He enters, riding upon anass. ‘The procession passes 
over the stage, through a side scene into one of the streets of 
Jerusalem, finally emerging upon the spacious proscenium, 
The multitude sing as they advance :— 


“ Allhail! All hail! O, David’s Son! 
Allhail! All hail! The Father’s throne 
Belongs to Thee ! 
Who cometh in the Name Most High, 
Whom Israel’s children glorify, 
We praise but Thee !” 


Then follows the scene in the Temple, where Christ overturns 
the tables of the money-changers and the seats of those who 
sold doves, and thus draws upon Himself the anger of the 
Pharisees. 

The second act shows us the high priests in Council, with 
Caiaphas at their head, plotting how they can be avenged upon 
Jesus. The scene is introduced by a tableau representing the 
brothers of Joseph casting him into the well. The third act 
represents the departure from Bethany to the Easter festival at 
Jerusalem. It is introduced by two tableaux, the first depict- 
ing young Tobias taking leave of his parents, the second the 
lamenting bride in the Song of Solomon, both having reference 
to Christ’s leaving his mother at Bethany. 

The fourth act is concerned with Christ’s last journey to 
Jerusalem, It is opened by the Chorus singing a song begin- 
ning, “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, awake !” Then there is a tableau 
representing the repudiation of Queen Vashti by Ahasuerus, 
and the elevation of Esther to the throne, as symbolical of what 
God will do with Jerusalem. In the scene which follows, said 
to be the most powerful and best conceived in the play, after 
Christ Himself, Judas becomes the most striking figure. For, 
after Peter and John have been sent into the city to buy the 
Passover lamb, and Jesus hints at his approaching sufferings, 
Judas approaches the Master, full of anxiety as to the provision 
for their material needs. Jesus bids him think less of the dross 
which perishes and more of the Everlasting Word. But Judas 
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still harps on his empty money-bag, and Christ warns him again, 
going then towards Jerusalem with the nine. Judas, remaining 
behind, is approached by some of the sellers who have been 
turned out of the Temple, and, after much trafficking, won over 
by them to betray his Master. The next act |(the fifth) brings 
us to the Last Supper, which is introduced by two fine tableaux, 
one representing God’s giving of manna to his people in the 
desert, the other the bringing of the grapes out of Caanan. 
These two tableaux are remarkable for the number of persons 
seen in them, namely, nearly five hundred and fifty, including a 


NICODEMUS. 


hundred and forty children. In introducing them the Chorus 
sings :— 
“ Now do the final hours draw nigh, 
In which there shall fulfilment find 
What once by prophets God most high 


Announced in mercy to mankind.” 


A song accompanies each of the tableaux. To the first they 
sing :— 


“ The Lord is good, the Lord is good, 
He gives His hungry people food ; 
He in a wondrous wise 
Rains manna from the skies.” 
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To the second the Chorus sings :-— 


“ Good is the Lord, good is the Lord ! 
Once to His folk He did accord 
The best sap of the wine 
From Caanan’s land divine, etc.” 


The scene of the Supper follows very closely the New 
Testament narrative,and is put upon the stage to represent the 
famous picture of Leonardo di Vinci. The sixth act shows us 
Judas before the Sanhedrim. It is ;introduced by a tableau 
representing Jacob’s sons selling their brother Joseph. The 
Chorus sings :— 

“Oh, Judas, Judas, have a mind ! 
Oh, do not do the deed, we cry ! 
But no, by Avarice deaf and blind, 
He hurries to the Council High ; 
And here repeats with mind profane 
What once took place on Dothan’s plain.” 


The seventh act carries us into the Garden of Gethsemane, a 
very beautiful and affecting scene, but one which we have not 
space to describe. It is introduced by a tableau representing 
Adam earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, and another 
depicting Joab, under the pretence of giving Amasa the kiss of 
friendship, plunging his dagger into his body. The latter scene 
is introduced by one of the finest bits of lyric poetry in the 
play. 

“ The scene anear the rocks of Gibeon— 
Repeated here by Judas, Simon’s son. 
Ye rocks of Gibeon ! 
Why unadorned do ye abide— 
Ye, otherwise the country’s pride— 
As if mourning ye had veiled your face ? 
Tell me, I beseech you, tell me, what took place. 
What took place ? 


“ Hasten, wanderer, hasten quickly hence ! 
Accursed be this blood-stained spot of land ! 
There fell, transpierced by a foul murderer’s hand 


“ One Amasa, 
Confiding in true friendship’s greeting, 
Deceived by Joab’s falsely tender meeting ! 
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O let us cry together : Cursed be thou ! 
The mighty rocks complain of thee— 
The blood-stained earth cries out revenged to be. 


“ Be silent, rocks of Gibeon—-silent all, 
And list and split yourselves with gall, 
Ye rocks of Gibeon ! 
To betray God’s only Son— 


JUDAS. 


Ah, with hypocritic greeting, 
And deceptive kiss on meeting, 
As the leader of a lot, 

Judas the Iscariot. 


“ Ye rocks of Gibeon, 
O listen to our oath 
And curse this object all things loathe ! 
The globe entire pours curses forth 
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Onhim. O ope thy entrails, Earth, 
And swallow him, and thou, Hell-fire, 
Consume, eat up the monster dire! ” 


The eighth act represents Christ before Annas, and the ninth 
His appearance before Caiaphas. The tenth brings us to the 
despair and suicide of Judas, his fine monologue on the occasion 
having been given above. ‘he next act shows us Christ 
before Pilate,and is introduced by the tableau of Daniel falsely 
accused before King Darius. It is a very fine act, and especially 
fine is the scene where Christ replies to Pilate, “ For this I came 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” 

In the next act we see Christ before Herod. The scene is 
preceded by a tableau representing Samson made sport of by the 
Philistines. The Chorus sings in explanation :— 


“ See Samson, see the stalwart hand ! 
It has to bear the bondsman’s chain ; 
The hero who hath thousands slain, 
Doth now in garb of slavery stand. 


“ The foe who held him once in dread 
Now pours derision on his head ; 
The Philistines make him their sport, 

Rejoicing in his low report. 


“ Thus standeth Jesus, God’s first-born, 
I’th eyes of haughty fools reviled, 
The white robes which they gave defiled, 
And loaded with contempt and scorn.” 


The thirteenth act brings us to the scourging and crowning 
with thorns. Two tableaux introduce the dramatic scene, the 
first representing Joseph’s bloody coat brought home to Jacob 
by his brothers, the second the ram provided by Jehovah for a 
sacrifice in the place of Isaac. ‘To the first the Chorus sings :— 


“O what a scene of grief appears ! 
The coat of Joseph stained with gore, 
* While down the cheeks of Jacob pour 
Large streams of hot, heartrending tears. 
* * *~ * * 


“ Thus in insensate ire also 
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Our Saviour good 
Is torn ; His blood 


In streams from His deep wounds will flow.” 


The scene of the crowning and scourging is almost painfully 
realistic. In the next scene we see the sentence of death 


CAIAPHAS—THE HIGH PRIEST. 


passed. The tableaux are Joseph made ruler over Egypt, and 
the two goats as sin offerings for God and the ‘people (Lev. xvi.) 
The second is introduced by a song in which the Chorus sings :-— 


“ On blood of goats will never more 
The Lord Most High place any store ; 
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An offering new He doth implore : 
A lamb from every blemish free 
Must the new covenant’s off ring be ; 
The Only Born doth He require ; 
Soon He will come, fall, and expire !” 


To the next act, the bearing of the Cross to Golgotha, there 
are three tableaux. The first presents Isaac carrying the 
wood to the altar for his own sacrifice. In the second, Moses 
raises the brazen serpent, while in the third the children of 
Israel look upon the brazen serpent and are healed. After the 
affecting scene of the Cross-bearing, the Chorus appears in 
garments of mourning. The Choragus addresses the audience in 
poetic form, accompanied by soft music. 


“ Up, pious souls ! come—come with me, 
While pain and thanks your hearts inspire— 
With me to Golgotha, and see 
What for your saving doth transpire. 

The Mediator there doth give 
His precious Life that we may live. 


“ Ah ! bare, with wounds alone beclad, 
On the Cross He soon will hang for us ! 
The vengeance of the vile and bad 
Gloats, impious, o’er His nakedness ; 
And He who loves each one that lives 
Suffers, is silent, and forgives.” 


The scene of the Crucifixion is very solemn and touches very 
deeply all who witness it. The mind seems veritably taken 
back eighteen hundred years,and we appear to stand amid the 
Jewish spectators of that fearful spectacle. The scenes of the 
Resurrection and Ascension (Acts xvii. and xviii.) bring the 
wonderful play toanend. The tableaux which accompany the 
first depict Jonas cast by the Whale upon dry land, and 
Pharaoh’s hosts engulphed in the Red Sea. As a preliminary 
to the glorious Resurrection the Chorus sings :— 


“ Jesus! Jesus! Thou didst fight 
In Thy blood with god-like might 
Thy great battle to the end. 
Thou Thyself didst sacrifice 
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To atone man’s great offence ; 
Aye shall hover ’fore our eyes 
Thy devotion’s higher sense.” 


The second tableau is introduced by the hymn :— 


“ The Lord is good! the Lord is good ! 
He made Himself His people’s stay ; 
He once led Israel through the flood, 
Through dangers great on solid way. 


“QO triumph! He who died will rise ; 
No power o’er Him has Death’s dark night ; 
Now living by His own great might, 
As Victor from the grave He'll rise.” 


The meeting of the Master and Mary Magdalene at the 
tomb is very beautiful and affecting. Then follows the 
scene of the Ascension, which is represented in the form of a bril- 
liant tableau, designed to symbolise the triumph of Jesus over 
Sin, Death, and Hell, the founding of the new Covenant, and the 
victory of Christianity over Heathendom and Judaism. In 
royal garb Christ stands in the midst of the stage. Near Him 
is Mary His mother. Grouped around are seen the patriarchs 
and prophets, the saints of the Old and New Testaments ; in the 
foreground Moses with the tables of the law, Abraham, Isaac, 
and David with his harp. At their feet, lying defeated upon 
the ground, are Heathendom and Judaism, the buyers and 
sellers of the Temple, Pilate and the Roman soldiery. They, 
debased and conquered, present a striking contrast to the 
glorified Saviour, who, with eyes directed heavenward, gradually 
ascends, while the Chorus sings :— 


“ Yea, let the harps of praise resound, 
Let joy through every spirit thrill, 
Let now the Victor's brow be crowned — 
He’s risen and He liveth still ! 


“ Ye heavenly hosts, your praises bring ! 
To Him all power and glory be ; 
His fame and adoration sing 
From now unto Eternity ! ” 


Thus closes this wonderful drama of Christ's Passion, which 
258 
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from beginning to end has exercised so powerful an influence 
over all, that, though they have sat for eight hours witnessing 
it, they have hardly felt any weariness. What surprises the 
spectator most, however, is that the whole bas been conducted 
with such propriety of feeling and solemnity of demeanour, that 
not once has any sense of incongruity or levity arisen. This 
arises mainly from the fact that all those who take part in the 
drama are trained, or, one should say, educated to it, from their 
infancy,and taught to regard the performance as a religious 
duty. There is scarcely a family in the village but has some of 
its members taking a part. In many instances a performer has 
taken successive réles, according to his or her strength, from 
childhood up. Such is the case with the impersonators of the 
chief characters given in the illustrations. Not unfrequently 
the parts go down from father to son, and so the best traditions 
of the performance and of the acting are preserved. 

Joseph Mair, who this year again takes the part of Christ, 
filled the same réle in 1871 and 1880. 

It should not be forgotten by those who go to witness the 
Passion Play, that it is not a theatrical entertainment that is 
being performed, but a religious ceremony. So strong is this 
feeling among the simple villagers that they habitually call the 
actor who represents our Lord “ the Christus,” and respectfully 
take off their hats when they meet him, almost as though he 
were an incarnation. The actors themselves are so convinced 
of the sacred nature of their vocation that for nine years men 
with a European reputation are content to live the life of simple 
peasants, supporting themselves and their families by the sale 
of wooden carvings representing the chief characters in order tha‘ 
they may take part in the sacred drama on the return of the 
tenth year. The performances begin on the 26th of May, and 
continue till the end of September. In theory they only take 
place on Sunday and feast days; but as a matter-of-fact a 
repetition is given every Monday in order to meet the enormous 
demand for tickets. In previous years visitors have had a long 
distance to drive before reaching their destination, but a new 
line of railway now runs from Munich to within a short distance 
of Ober-Ammergau, and so much simplifies the journey. 








DELPHINE. 


By Hume NISBET. 
Author of “ Eight Bells,” “ Memories of the Months,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IY. 


THROUGH THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR, 


3EFORE we reached Malta, we were all intimately 

“™@ acquainted with each other, and had started 

tournaments, games and concerts, All the gentle- 

men who could do anything got pressed into the 

service, I with my banjo, find Lieutenant Green 

with his guitar, became great favourites with the 

ladies ; he, particularly, was a very great favourite and an 

inordinate flirt, also a terrible young fellow for heavy stakes. He 

was going out to the Soudan, and when he lost, gave I. O. U’s. 

I had with the rest of us quite a bundle of them before we 

parted, but when he won he always managed to get cash from 

the loser, forgetting to redeem his I. O. U’s Charley Figtop 

and he did not play often with one aula, they both had 

the same habit of giving promissory notes, and found it no fun 

handing bits of paper to one another instead of cash. I think 

they played twice against each other, and ever after that played 
into one another's hands or not at all. 

In the concerts at nights we had great fun, one passenger, 
who dropped his h’s was a very good- hearted, honest fellow. 
He offered to sing a song one night, and treated the ladies to such 
a strong music-hall ditty that they all rose and left the room, 
and afterwards put the poor fellow into Coventry, a fate he 
really did not deserve, for he was all unconscious of wrong 
doing. “ Wat's wrong about that song, I wonder ?” he remarked 
savagely, as he looked round on the empty seats. “My wife 
plays and sings that ’armony, and surely she is as much a lady 
as the best on them ’ere.” 


He was calicd Dungeness.so we christened him the Duc le 
2E2 
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Dungeness, because he was so refined in his manner and so 
delicate in his remarks and sense of humour. After being kicked 
-out of the music saloon, he nearly got himself killed in the smoke- 
room by insulting her Majesty’s army. We interceded for him, 
for he was such an obliging all-round fellow, and carried the 
finest cigars, which he freely gave to the whole of us, and so for 
the sake of his tobacco Her Majesty’s outraged officers forgave 
him. A really good cigar is almost enough to stamp a man as 

: respectable, particularly in military society, no matter how far 
he offends the proprieties in himself. 

I had great cause to be grateful to him, for he took my part, 
‘not always wisely yet always exceedingly well and forcibly, in 
my many encounters with Miss Grubbles ; offered to fight her 
highly-refined cousin for a ’alfpenny, if he couldn’t afford more, 
»and in general conducted himself as the stalwart champion of 
male virtue in distress against spiteful female malice, silencing - 
the venomous tongue of Miss Grubbles with pure brutality, when 
‘nothing else could, so all honours be to the absent Duc wherever 
he may now be carrying on the social warfare. 

Finally, we established a smoking House of Lords, and made 
him “ chucker out.” It was a congenial occupation and ever after 
that we had no cause to complain of our bruiser champion of the 
Joorway ; he did his duty manfully, and thoroughly, as all the 
offending members felt to their cost. 

Delphine was growing very tender and sweet, and seemed to 
like my poor company better than that of any of the other 
fellows. Charley, after trying his hardest to win her from me, 
gave it up in disgust, and took to heavy drinking and smoking 
-at the expense of Dungeness. Delphine did not think very much 
of Charley, and showed me what I would never have found out— 
what a selfish fellow he was in many ways, so that I had half 
made up my mind, if I could only win her, to get rid of him 
when we reached Melbourne, 

I had not yet spoken fairly to her on the subject, but at nights 
after the ladies had retired, and we lay on deck in our pijamas, 
-cooling down and smoking, I used to tell all my feelings to her 
‘brother ; he was such a good sort,and so sympathetic with me, 

that I felt pretty confident from what he told me that she knew 
‘I loved her with my whole heart and soul, and that she liked 
me in return, so'that I was only waiting upon an opportunity to 
tell her what I felt. =i 

“Don’t you think it best not to commit yourself until you 
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see the Pater, and hear how he takes it? He might object 
to your marrying a portionless girl, even although she is a 
lady.” 

“No, Harry, my old man won't object, he never does to any- 
thing I do, and he won't to this ; besides, I must have things 
settled right off. Il speak to her at Malta if I get a chance wher 
we are ashore.” 

“T'll give you the chance, my boy, if you have made up your 
mind.” 

“Thanks, Harry, do, for I am an awful fellow for deter-- 
mination.” 

“ All right, you leave it to me.” 

We sailed down the coast of Spain, past Lisbon and St.. 
Vincent, and through the Straits of Gibraltar by midnight. IF 
very nearly spoke to her that night under the stars, with tho 
great rock in front of us, for she wanted to see it, and Harry, 
feeling tired and able to trust me thoroughly, left her under my 
charge, so that we were all by ourselves. It was a hard matter 
to keep quiet and content myself with squeezing her hand 
tenderly, but I controlled myself that night—or rather, I didn’t 
know how to begin, it seemed such a very short time since we 
had known each other—and so I let the chance slip by. 

She was a splendid singer, and leaned against the rail, 
humming tender love songs to herself, which wafted over the 
sides and mixed with the surging of the waters. What a 
delicious night that was, and how ever I kept from kissing 
her, I cannot yet tell, she was so gentle and sympathetic. 

We slid through the narrow Straits in silence, with the shores 
of Africa on one side and the hills of Spain on the other. My 
arm was round Delphine’s shoulders with the excuse of keeping 
my wrap in its place, and she did not object to my trembling 
urm being there ; she was so much entranced with the beauty of 
the night, I suppose, that she did not notice it. Stars, brilliant 
and humid overhead, and that soft dew-laden breeze which 
wafted over our faces and blew stray hairs of her perfumed trestes 
with light touches against my lips. The Lascars were gliding 
noiselessly about, for they knew their duty too well to require 
more than a guttural command in Hindostani now and again, 
and they never came near to us solitary occupiers of the deck. 
We had it all to ourselves, for the flirtations of the others had 
gone on more sedately, and as yet confined to suggestive 
compliments, when they met at cricket or ball and formed 
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partners at these games. As we neared the tropics the coupling 
would be more decided, and dark corners at a par after dinner. 

I wonder if Delphine ever knew the extent of my impulsive, 
mad passion, or how long it would last. I wonder if one of 
these women, who lightly take on flirtations with boys, ever 
calculate how deeply and widely the roots spread which this calf- 
love plants in the virgin soil, and how, years afterwards, when 
they are old and shrivelled up themselves, and all their joys 
departed, the boy who loved them in their bloom, and whom 
they played with for amusement, still may be digging, a stalwart 
labourer of middle age, all in vain to tear up the roots which 
interfere with the well-being of his other planting. 

If they did they would make more boys love them, for 
women are remorseless, and to be loved and remembered is far 
better than wealth or fame. 


CHAPTER YV. 
A DAY IN MALTA. 


DELPHINE was twenty-two when we met and I was nearly 
twenty, not much difference in our age. 

We had both seen a great deal of the world in our different 
ways, I, the world of London as it is represented in the West 
End—the theatres, clubs, catés, gaming-houses and dancing- 
rooms—with the racecourses of Epsom and Newmarket and an 
occasional run over to Paris. 

She, left so young, an orphan, and living under the protection 
of a penurious aunt, had spent most of her time abroad at 
different cheap continental schools and convents; that was 
while Harry was in India with his regiment. Afterwards, 
he had to sell out through some quarrel with his colonel. 
“A case of jealousy,” she remarked with a smile when she gave 
me this confidence, “ which Harry will tell you all about, himself. 
I fancy he struck his commander, for he is very hot-tempered, 
and so had to leave and come home,also dependent upon the 
charity of this aunt, who made things pretty disagreeable for 
both of us while we lived with her.” 

“ And then she died ?” 
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“ Yes——she died, and left us free to face the world together 
with what little money she grudgingly left us; the bulk of her 
fortune we cannot claim.” 

“ You are not very like your brother ?” 

“ Not in the least ; I am like my mother and he is like his. We 
had different mothers, so that we are only half brother and 
sister.” 

“ That explains the matter. I was wondering.” 

“ Wondering, and of course suspicious, eh ?” 

“ No, Miss Sparks, never of you.” 

We were both leaning over the rail, her hand within my 
arm, as we held these confidences,and watching the snow- 
covered Sierra Navada trembling in their sixty miles of 
distance through the heated atmosphere, with a deep sapphire 
line of ocean seemingly between us and them. In reality they 
were far inland ; but they looked as if rising directly out of the 
sea, picturesque ranges, rising one over the other, thickly 
covered with dazzling snow, broken up by chasms and valleys 
of rose, violet and green tinted like the shadows of icebergs, 
with nearer ridges of bare tawny stone; a sterile region when 
near, I would fancy, but very lovely in colours when viewed 
from the distance as we viewed it then, 

[ suppose I had betrayed my emotion more than usual, for 
her little hand pressed my arm, and I felt a tremor almost like 
« shiver run over her form as it touched mine in our near 
proxinity. 

“ Poor boy,” she murmured, gently, as she looked towards the 
mountains, 

“Am I the poor boy?” I asked jealously, for I did not take 
the words as a compliment. But she did not reply, and I was 
surprised to see a large tear roll down the cheek nearest to me. 

I looked at that diamond glitter as it rolled down slowly 
and fell into the foam furrow which the ship was casting up as 
we dashed along, and felt dismayed to see it, not knowing 
what to say to comfort her at the moment ; and while I was still 
thinking, the rasping voice of Miss Grubbles struck upon my 
ear; she was speaking about me and my companion with her 
usual loud candour to her lank and supercilious cousin. 

“It’s positively disgusting to see such spooning going on in 
the daylight ; the captain really should interfere with it.” 

I grew hot and crimson as I heard this, but Delphine was 
equal to the occasion as she always was. 
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“JT don’t suppose you have ever been guilty of such 
imprudence, Miss Grubbles.” 

“T should say not, decidedly, nor am_I ever likely to be, 
Miss Sparks.” 

“So I should say, also, Miss Grubbles.” 

“Leave ’em alone, you interfering, thin-lipped ’ag !” bawled 
out the loud voice of our champion Duc! “ Ain’t they paid their 
passage money as well as you and your trash of an eye-glassed 
cousin? Some people are so spiteful when they can’t get old of 
a man themselves.” 

The mobile Duc was lying full length on his deck chair, 
sunning his magnificent figure,and puffing leisurely at one of 
his magnificent cigars, whilst he studied a book of comic songs, 
his ditties were always welcome in the smoke-room, if not 
amongst the ladies. 

Delphine laughed softly as she turned her eyes again upon 
the distant panorama, at this delicate retort of the gentlemanly 
Duc, in our behalf. 

“ Cousin, do you hear what this monster calls me—a hag ?” 

“ Yes,” drawled out Mr. Arthur Grubbles. “ I don’t know if he 
has used the right word though, exactly ; it isa word derived 
from the German and means hedge or wood—a wood—or wild 
woman, an ugly old woman, a fury, a she-monster,a witch, an 
enchantress !” 

“Them’s exactly what your cousin is, all excepting the last— 
an enchantress,” responded the Duc promptly, with a loud 
laugh at his own wit. “ Dash my buttons if she could be that 
to anyone !” 

“ And are you going to endure this, Arthur?” asked his cousin, 
white with fury. 

“ Well, that depends.” Mr. A. Grubbles looked at the Due, 
and our champion now slowly raising himself from his recumbent 
to a sitting position, looked steadfastly at Mr. Grubbles all the 
while rolling up the sleeves of his coat as if preparatory to 
washing his hands. 

“Yes, I think we can afford to stand this, Selina,” at length 
responded her cousin. “ You see, Mr. Dungeness is quite right in 
his delicate remark, we have all paid our passage money here, 
so have no right to interfere with each other.” 

“T would say he could stand that from me—and more,” 
snarled the Duc, once more putting down his sleeves as the 
pair cut a hasty retreat. “Bah!” he exclaimed in a disgusted 
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tone, spitting upon the deck before returning to his song book, 
“T’m always getting disappointed with the skunks on board 
this ’ere Liner; none of them can come up to the scratch, when a 
fellow expects it.” 

It was a beautiful morning when we steamed into the harbour 
of Valletta, with a long day and night to enjoy ourselves 
ashore, for the “ Malaga ” had to coal here so that they were all 
glad to get rid of the passengers till the next morning. 

Malta, with its dazzingly green waves of the Mediterranean 
washing the rocks, upon which its white and ancient walls are 
built, crowds of gondola-like boats, painted bright red, and green 
and blue, waited upon us, the boatmen wearing bonnets like the 
Scotch bonnet ; some of the boats laden with fruit, oranges, 
melons and grapes, and others with photographs, lace and silver, 
merchants waiting with their wares for our inspection. 

Delphine, her brother, Charley and I made up one party, and 
hired a boat; the others went in different parties. Lieutenant 
Green, the Duc and military party went together. Dungeness 
by this time had become modified—as his favourite member of 
Parliament, Joe Chamberlain, has since become in his rabid 
ideas of the upper ten andthe army—now that they coun- 
tenanced him and consented to let him pay the piper ashore for 
the company, Captain Williams acting as director of the cere- 
monies, While Lieutenant Green took charge of the Duc’s purse, 
promising to pay out of it all expenses and render a faithful 
account of the outlay when they returned. 

I learned afterwards from the Duc, who was in business 
matters a-sharp man, although lavish where his vanity was 
tickled, that the guitar-strumming lieutenant gave a very un- 
satisfactory rendering of that day in Malta; like Iago, he told 
the Duc to put money in his purse when he was going to enter- 
tain gentlemen, and the Duc had done it, and been done 
considerably. 

“Forty-one pun ten and eightpence it cost me for dinner, 
supper and sundries,” he remarked solemnly when recounting 
the affair, “and not too much fun either for the money. I gave 
that lieutenant chap my purse with forty-one pun eleven in it 
and got it back from him with fourpence coppers.” 

We were continually running against one another all day 
long in the streets, churches, and on the ramparts ; Mr. Grubbles 
and his ill-natured cousin particularly seemed to haunt our 
little party, she sneering, and he supercilious, with his eyeglass 
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reflecting the bright rays of the sun like a focus glass, 
and half blinding all who looked at him. Along the Strada 
Reale, if we chanced to go into a shop we found the ill-con- 
ditioned pair inspecting the wares displayed in the windows 
close by ; in the market-place they were about five paces in our 
rear; in the Church of St. John, while we inspected the monu- 
ments, they examined the pillars. All through the day they 
hung on to us as if tired of their own company, yet too un- 
gracious to ask us to let them share ours. 

We pitied them, for they looked dull and bored with one 
another, yet it was a nuisance for all that, worse than the guides 
and beggars with which the place literally swarms, but we 
could not object to it as they had as much right to the place as 
we had ourselves. 

Captain Sparks showed the most irritation about it ; indeed, 
he had been out of sorts and almost snappy all day, glancing 
over his shoulders in a nervous way every now and then, and 
scowling at Grubbles, who looked steadily ahead in return, with 
the blank stolidity of a stone wall, but never left us long by 
ourselves. 

“Confound that fellow, what the deuce can he want following 
us like that ?” muttered Harry, as he pitched his angry glance 
backwards. 

If Delphine saw the evil pair it did not seem to affect her in 
the slightest degree; she looked serenely unconscious as she 
walked by my side, and divinely beautiful and glowing under 
her scarlet sunshade. She wore a tight-fitting dress of soft, 
clinging, light, maize-coloured stuff with graceful folds in the 
skirt which seemed to fall about her like a Grecian robe, while 
the perfect contours of her upper part, the rounded arms, supple, 
slender yet beautifully developed body were revealed in thin, 
delicate curves at every turn. 

We had taken rooms at the Hotel D’Angleterre, and were 
annoyed to find that Mr. and Miss Grubbles had done the same, 
but as the Duc and his friends were also there, 1t partly carried 
off the infliction, so we all joined in and made a jolly house full 
in spite of the supercilious marjoys sitting by themselves ata 
little side-table._ 

The Ducal lot were considerably elevated before they sat 
down to dinner,so that I was not surprised to hear them all 
make up their minds to finish up the day at the opera and the 
vicinity of Florian, but I was decidedly surprised soon after 
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they left to see that Mr. Grubbles had also gone out for the 
night, leaving the enchantress Selina behind him. 

Charley and Harry joined the other jovial fellows ; they did 
not ask me to accompany them ; ‘already by tacit understanding 
on board I was left to entertain Delphine, 

“ Now is your chance, George, my boy,” whispered Harry as 
he rose to go. “ Propose a sail to Sliema and you will havea 
good opportunity.” 

I gave his hand a parting warm clasp ; it was so nice and 
brotherly of him to smooth all the difficulties away like that for 
me, but I fear I made after all a sad bungle of it for I asked 
her aloud at the window,near where Selina Grubbles was 
sitting, if she would care to go, and upon her consenting to my 
request, felt my first homicidal desire shoot across me, when to 
my dismay Miss Grubbles replied also with her rasping voice : 

“If you two are going for a sail to-night, as I am all alone, 
I don’t mind accompanying you, if Mr. Rankin will be so 
gentlemanly as to ask me.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE STRADA LEVANTE. 


I wAs in despair, and I think that Delphine shared my feelings 
also, from the expression which for a moment darkened her 
beautiful brow ; then the next moment she laughed ; it was too 
comical not to laugh about even although it meant anything 
but fun for me. 

The ladies had gone to their bedrooms to get ready, for, of 
course, I had to yield to circumstances, and I was left looking 
moodily from the window on the rapidly darkening sky. Was 
there nothing to be done to get rid of this incubus and have my 
darling all to myself this evening ? 

“ Ah, confound conventional politeness,” I muttered savagely, 
“If I had been an ’Arry with my ’Arriet I would have been able 
to settle that vixen’s hash, but as it is——” 

Just at that moment a soft voice breathed in my ear, 

“Senor, you want to go on ze sail to-night ?” 

I looked round to see a little dark-skinned native of Malta, 
standing bonnet in hand beside me. 
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“ Yes, but what is that to you ?” I asked in return, roughly, for 
the sail had lost a great deal of its charm now. 

“T am ze honest boatman of Malta.” 

“Oh, I’m glad to find that there is one honest boatman in 
existence.” 

“Yes, sar, and my brother ze waiter told me to come. 
How many of you zal go ?” 

“ Three, worse luck! That is, two ladics and myself, and I 
wish one of them was at Hong Kong !” 

“ Ah, you would like to take one of ze ladies and leave ze 
odder behind ?” 

“ By Jove, I would, if it could be managed easily.” 

“T sall doit. Come dis way and I sall explain,” and this 
arch Maltese conspirator drew me on to the balcony. 

“You see my cousin is in the Maltisi police—as you would 
say.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“T sall tell him one dam thief is in this house, and he will 
arrest her as we go down the streets. You leave it all to me. 
How is she dressed ?” 

[ described the gay Selina as well as I could do it,and ended 
by saying :— 

“T shall walk between the ladies, the one on my right arm is 
the one to take. Of course, she will be let offas a mistake when 
you get us away ?” 

“ Yes, my cousin will manage all that quite easily.” 

“You are better than an honest boatman. There, take this 
and get to work.” 

My Mercury disappeared while I waited on the ladies with a 
considerably lighter heart, Delphine came down looking superb 
but slightly depressed, while Selina Grubbles was grinning all 
over her spiteful face like the malicious vixen that she was. As 
I looked at her I felt glad that I had plotted against her as she 
had done in her own narrow mind against us. 

The stars were all out as we went down the long stairs of 
the Strada St. Lucia, from our hotel to the Strada Levante, and 
it was here that my boatman’s plan was put into execution. 

The police met us at the bottom steps where they were 
waiting for us, Miss Grubbles on my right-hand side. They came 
forward and very politely laid their hands upon her, telling her 
in broken English that she was their prisoner. 

“Nonsense !” said Selina, “If there is going to be an arrest 
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at all, although I wonder at Grubbles doing it yet, there’s the 
woman you want, not I.” 

To my disgust she pointed straight at Delphine who clutched 
at my arm with both her hands, 

“ No—no, George—Mr. Rankin, don’t let them take me !” 

“Don’t be afraid, it is all a plot between the boatman and 
myself to get rid of her,” I whispered in her ear softly. 

“Thank God, thank God for that!” murmured Delphine 
fervently with her form trembling violently as she clung to me. 

“No, madam, you are ze one we want to-night,” said the 
officer, with a slight glance in my direction and the faintest 
indication of a wink. We were standing under the lamp which 
lighted up one of the images at the corner, so that I could just 
see it. 

I went forward as if to remonstrate with him, and slipped a 
sovereign into his hand instead. 

“ Take her off quickly,” I whispered, “and let us get away.” 

“ All right, signor. Now then, signora,I sall trouble you to 
come with me.” 

“T am very sorry, Miss Grubbles——” I began. 

“Be sorry for yourself, you fool,” she retorted, snappishly. 
“ Sergeant, or whatever they call you in Maltese, get a cab and 
take me as fast as the horse can drive to your magistrate, I want 
to see him as much as you want to take me.” 

The cab was called and Selina sprang in with agility. 

“ Now then, hurry up,stupids. And as for you, I'll teach you 
who you have been playing with.” 

She shook her closed fist in my direction as she drove away, 
at which I laughed as I hurried Delphine along to the water's 
edge where the boat was waiting for us, 

“Come now, Delphine, let us enjoy ourselves while we can.” 

“Yes, yes, George,” she returned, with a choking laugh. 
“Let us enjoy ourselves, while we can.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
UNDER THE STARS. 


Our little boatman was a gem ;he sat at the stem sculling 
with his long oar, singing chants to himself, with his back and 
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a deaf ear to us in the prow as we darted past Dragut Point and 
out to the open sea. 

The stars were above us, large, lustrous, and close-looking ; 
they seemed to bend over us both with yearning glances like 
tear-filied eyes of angels weeping over the sins and follies of 
earth. 

A serenely calm night, with the sea sparkling as we slid 
through it, we were leaving Malta behind us and gliding out to 
the open, to a world of freedom and isolated passion. 

I had studied the words I would say to Delphine all through 
the day, but this episode of the arrest drove them out of my 
head. And I never had occasion to make use of them, for we had 
hardly shot round the point when she flung her lovely arms 
about my neck and drew my face down to hers, kissing me 
passionately on the lips, with lips hot and feverish. 

“George, my darling, I know you love me, or think you do. 
Dear, dear boy, let us love while we can.” 

I was bewildered, stunned,and could only yield to her 
fervour, returning her kiss for kiss, and pressing her closely to 
my heart, while she stroked my hair, for my hat had fallen 
behind me, tenderly, almost savagely, like a frantic woman at 
a parting scene, who has no time to lose. 

“ Do you love me then, Delphine ?” [ whispered huskily. 

“ Love you—love you, my brave, noble, honest man ” she 
kissed me wildly on the eyes and then sank back moaning— 
“ Oh, what have I to do with love—oh, what have I to do with 
love ” 

A great despair fell upon my heart as I looked upon her white 
face, dimly showing in that luminous starlight. She was lying 
passive,and as if exhausted, with her head upon my breast 
and my arms encircling her. Her thick, black tresses had 
come undone, for I heard the hairpins as they scattered in 
all directions strike lightly against the planks, while the long 
jetty waves rolled over my knees and lost themselves in the 
deep shadows of the boat’s sides, The Maltese boatman still 
chanted his song with his back to us sculling from left to right 
and making the boat rock as it darted forward. 

“Listen, Gearge,” she said suddenly, “I may as well tell 
you all now, for when we come back to Malta, you will know all, 
and | shall be a prisoner.” 

“ A prisoner ?” 

“Yes. You spoke to me on the first day of the strangling of 
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‘ the old woman and told me that you had an inspiration that the 
murderers were on board of the ‘ Malaga.’ ” 

“ T said the murderer, darling.” 

“ Yes, and you were right, the murderer was on board, but I 
was his accomplice.” , 

“ What you, Delphine ?” 

“ Ay, and I think I would do it again.” 

“ Oh, Delphine !” 

“You shrink from me, George, but listen, before you of all 
men condemn me: I was an orphan,as my half-brother was, 
left to the tender mercies of a sister of my father’s, who hated 
him and his wives, and who plotted from the first hour she took 
us to degrade us both and make us miserable. She followed 
us both, hour after hour, when we were at school, prejudicing 
our teachers against us and taking us away from the schools, 
at once,as soon as she heard them give a good character of us, 
or if we had won a single friend. She bought a post in the army 
for my brother and then set emissaries to dog his footsteps and 
ruin his career. It was her delight to mar things and make 
misery where she could.” 

‘“ What a horrible woman !” 

“ Yes, George—yes, she was horrible—more so than I can 
tell you. Then I came home expelled from my last school, 
with my character taken away,and my brother returned from 
India branded as a thief. 

« After this she took us to live with her, not as relations, but 
as servants, as a housemaid,and Harry as her man-servant. 
So with her hateful livery upon us, after educating us both as 
lady and gentleman, she forced us to go to all the places where 
we were best known and where people had known us before, 
to show them what she had now made us.” 

“ Oh, the vile wretch, she deserved to be strangled !” 

“Do you think so,George? Oh, thank you for that. But 
all this we could have endured for we were together, if she 
hadn’t done worse.” 

“ What did she do ?” 

“TI cannot tell you, but my brother and I judged her, and 
condemned her to death—I should have done it myself—for it 
was I she injured, but I was a coward when the hour came, so 
my poor brother did it for me, one night 2 

‘“ No more, my poor Delphine, I know it all, I saw it——” 

“ Where—where ?” 
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“Tn a dream.” 

“ And you hate me now, do you not ?” 

«“ No—no—I—I love you, and love must condone all things.” 

Perhaps had I been a man I might have been stern with this 
miserable, guilty girl who had crept into my heart ; but I was 
only a boy,and boys are like savages,and do not judge crime 
as men of the world do. I held that lovely palpitating form in 
my arms and bent my head to kiss the white, beautiful face. 

A long pause of agonized rapture held us both while we were 
clasped together and the sound of water swished by us as we 
sat motionlessly, her thick, perfumed hair tossing about me 
as the ocean winds reached us, and enveloping us both like 
a soft canopy. No longer a boy now,all that had been swept 
away the last five minutes. I was a man, with a man’s depth 
of hopeless sorrow for ever and ever. 

“ George, do you hear the sound of oars? They are after me! 
Selina Grubbles and her brother are detectives sent out after 
us. I found it out to-day when we were walking together, and 
her last words to-night confirmed my conviction.” 

[ listened for a moment—yes, they were coming nearer, they 
would see us presently. 

“ Delphine, they shall not take you while I have life to defend 
you. Boatman, have you a couple of oars 2” 

“Yes, sar, you will find them in ze middle of ze beat.” 

“One last kiss before you go. Oh, George, my own true love, 
my darling, had we but met a fortnight sooner !” 

I kissed her hastily, then sprang to the seat and fixed the oars 
rapidly. 

“Now, boatman, I'll give you twenty sovereigns if you help 
me to reach St. George’s Bay before the boat behind can 
sight us.” 

“T sall try, sar. You pull and I will steer.” 

I bent my head to the task, pulling with a will and making 
the spray rise upward from the prow as the little boat flew 
through that semi-darkness, while the wiry boatman stood in the 
stern with legs apart, working his arms as I dare say he never 
had done before. 

We were flying from the present enemy but with what 
prospect of ultimate escape, when we could only get to another 
part of that little island. 

No matter, if we can only evade them now, I thought, perhaps 
Wwe may be able to hide ourselves for a day or two until we 
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found some fishing boat to take us over to Africa; there even a 
murderer may lose himself if nowhere else on the face of the 
globe. : 

I meant to stick to her, nothing excepting death would make 
me part with her now; rather than allow them to take her 
from me now that I felt she really loved me, I would take her up. 
and plunge with her into the deep Mediterranean, and so end 
the trouble that way. 

“Listen, Delphine, for I cannot hear. Are they gaining or 
losing, tell me, my darling, tell me ?” 

I was rowing for life and love, with the oars strained and 
bent,and the rowlocks beginning to emit sparks of fire with the 
friction. 

My beautiful Delphine sat at the prow with her head bent over 
towards the land side, and her long, loose tresses floating 
straight in my direction, so furiously were we going along, 
jet black tresses which streamed like pennants from an ancient 
barge prow, and flapped ,against my vein-swollen forehead,, 
making my brains to throb and reel with the silken touches. 

“ Are we gaining or losing, Delphine ?” 

“ Losing, George—give it up, and bid me good-bye.” 

“ Never, Delphine, never; they shall never take you or me 
alive |” 

I strained.to my work with all my might, with my eye-balls 
starting and my brains like to burst. 

“ Another mile, sar, and we sall reach St. George.” 

* Thank God !” I gasped, “ Gaining or losing, Delphine ?” 

“Hush! hush, George, or they will hear us,” whispered 
Delphine, leaving her post and crawling along to my feet, 
which she clasped to her breast, making me lose a couple of 
strokes. 

“It is all over,my darling; kiss me once again and say that 
you will not forget me too soon, for I love you as I never 
thought a woman could love a man.” 

“Stop rowing in the name of Her Majesty, the Queen of 
England,” shouted a {voice from the darkness close at hand, at 
which command the arms of the little Maltese dropped nerve- 
lessly to his sides. 

“ Go on!” I shouted, seizing up my oars again. 

“ Stop, or we'll fire.” 

“ Fire away !” I yelled back, seizing my darling in my arms 
and springing with her upon the middle seat, preparatory to 

2F 
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leaping overboard. The hour had come, since I could not live 
with her, I would die with her. 

“ Fire !” 

A loud volley rattled over the water as I made the leap, feel- 
ing a sudden burning sting in my chest,as I did so, then we 
both went down —down—and I remembered no more. 


EPILOGUE. 


WHAT more can I tell you about what was to me an eventless 
voyage after this, days passing one after another, like one 
another, while I lay on deck looking skywards and doing 
nothing ? 

I wasn’t allowed to die with Delphine, for they fished us 
both out of the water, I wounded with the same bullet which had 
gone through her heart. ‘They buried her and her brother at 
Malta, for he also had managed to escape justice by taking his 
own life. 

The detestable Grubbles and his pseudo cousin had returned 
to England, so that I had not the misfortune to see them again. 
[ fancy that they both wanted the trip to Melbourne, hence 
their delay in arresting poor Harry Sparks and his unfortunate 
half-sister, the dénouement had come too quickly, and perhaps 
my own stupid bungling had forced their hands, 

They had borne me wounded and unconscious on board 
the “ Malaga,” and when I woke up and the bullet had been 
extracted from my ribs, we were just steaming into Port Said. 

The Duc le Dungeness was very kind to me; he understood 
trouble like mine much better than Charley Figtop, for he had 
run away with his own wife,a factory girl, and so knew what 
love was. Charley, I found, only had one affection and that was 
for himself ; all outside matters were a nuisance in his eyes if 
they were likely to trouble him, or take away from his own 
personal comfort. 

The military element left us at Ismailia in the Suez Canal. 
Lieutenant Green leaving the fair sex in tears,and the male 
portion of our little community with pocket-books well-filled 
with I. QO. U’s. After a general meeting, the holders of these 
interesting bits of paper decided that the only use to which 
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they could be put was to light their cigars with them, which 
they did, saying as they watched them consume, “ A dear light 
that, my boy, it ought to be good, for it cost me five pounds.” 

In time, we reached Melbourne,and my old man welcomed 
me home, he was very proud of his son, and never learnt how 
near he had been to lose him at Malta, 

I suppose though, he will know about it some day, if he ever 
comes to read these recollections and then he will find out why 
I treasure the spent bullet which slew and saved from disgrace 
my boy love, Delphine. 


TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 


3y BessreE CHANDLER. 


“Do you remember, love,” I said, 
“Our happy wedding trip ? 

The skies were bright then overhead, 
The cup of joy was at my lip, 

And dear old Nature seemed to smile 

When you and I went up the Nile. 


“Do you remember Cairo, dear, 
With all its wondrous sights ; 
Its beggars, picturesque and queer ; 
Its clear, bright days and moonlight nights?” 
She said: “For Cairo I don’t care, 
We had our first real quarrel there.” 


“And Memphis, too,” I quickly add, 
“So mummified and tomby ; 
The very air, I think, was sad.” 
Said she, “It was not gloomy 
Tome. How could it be so, when 
We kissed nanos made up again ?” 
2¥F2 
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“ Ah, well,” I said “ those dear old days 
I never shall forget ; 
They linger in a golden haze ; 
I see the Theban temples yet.” 
“Oh, Thebes !” she said, with abstract air, 
“T lost my veil, a new one, there.” 


“What sights at Luxor, far away ; 
What obelisks and sphinxes! 

What grand carved statues, old and gray! 
What black-eyed Arab minxes!” 

“ At Luxor,” said she, with a sigh, 

“T had a cold, and you, a sty.” 


“ And Carnak! when the word is said, 
I see that ancient land, 
Before which | would bow my head 
And stand with hat in hand.” 
“ Carnak?” she murmured; “let me see, 
"T'was there we lunched on eggs and tea.” 





A FACE. 
By GeEorGE RvussELL LEWIS. 


—0:— 


As hurriedly along the crowded street 

I pushed my way, a woman’s awful face 

Confronted me, and darkened all the place 
Wherein we walked; then faithful memory fleet 
Rushed back into the dusty past to meet 

Great Dante’s creatures—all that direful race 

Of piteous souls that traversed hell’s wild space, 
And vainly battled with the’woes that beat 
Against the naked spirit. And I thought: 

This woman’s face to some lost soul belongs, 
Escaped from its dark prison, and distraught ; 

And now it glides among the eager throngs 
To clutch their souls with terror, and restrain 
Their feet from luring ways that lead to pain. 





A NIHILIST POET. 


By Cave NORTH. 


of ten years ago, in fact, as nenaly as I can 

remember, in the winter of 1878-79, and under 

the following circumstances. Some few years 

previously, whilst resident in Geneva, I became 

acquainted with a young Russian named Ostragoff. 
He claimed to be of noble descent, a prince in his own 
right; but for political or other reasons he had found it 
necessary to leave Russia, and he was, when I knew him, 
earning his livelihood as a telegraphist. Although apparently 
but twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, he had been for 
several years wandering about Europe, pursuing his studies 
and learning to know men. He professed to have studied at 
one or other of the German Universities, but which I do not 
recollect. He had certainly studied for some time at Zurich 
before going to Geneva, and whilst at the latter place I 
frequently saw him at Carl Vogt’s lectures. Ofa very studious 
and retiring disposition, Ostragoff was some months in the 
pension in which we both lived before anyone seemed to become 
at all intimate with him. One reason was, perhaps, that there 
were several other Russians in the house, relatives of an 
attaché of the Russian embassy at Paris, and they gave out the 
report that Ostragoff was a Nihilist. As a matter of fact, the 
young telegraphist was a Nihilist, and, although he made no 
boast of the circumstance, be readily acknowledged the “ cause ” 
amongst his friends. 

For several months after the discovery of this fact I was on 
very intimate terms with Ostragoff, and learned a great deal 
from him and his friends (who were at that time very numerous 
in Geneva) respecting Nihilism and the Nihilists. Amongst 
others whom | then met, though only on two or three occasionr, 
was a man of about thirty years of age named Dmitri Swiageski. 
He did not stay long in Geneva, being there simply on a 
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“mission.” Ostragoff and he were on very intimate terms, 
and I understood that they had previously met, either in Russia 
or Germany. The only time when I had any lengthened con- 


versation with Swiageski was one evening walking along the 
shores of the Lake, when he told me that Ostragoff was one of 
the most promising men they had, a sincere friend of the 
“cause,” and a genius. By genius he evidently meant poet, 
for he at once began to tell me of his poems, which, he assured 
me, were destined to exert a great influence on the progress 
of Nihilism. Incidentally he asked me if I had any acquaint- 
ance with Russian,and I regretted very much that I had not, 
as otherwise I might have then had the privilege of reading 
some of Ostragoff’s effusions, which Swiageski assured me 
were equal to anything that modern Russia had produced in 
the poetic line, I was quite prepared to believe that such 
was the case, for the young telegraphist had all the looks of a 
man of distinguished ability ; and he certainly was an idealist 
andadreamer. In appearance he was of medium size, rather 
robust, with a slightly florid complexion, and long reddish- 
brown hair. He had striking greyish-blue eyes and a some- 
what prominent nose. 

After leaving Geneva I saw no more of Ostragoff. In the 
winter of 1878-79, however, chance brought me once more in 
contact with Dmitri Swiageski, this time in London. It is 
needless to relate under what circumstances we met. Suffice 
it to say that for several months we were on very friendly 
terms, and that we frequently spoke of our friend Ostragoff, 
who, I learned, bad long since left Geneva and was then pro- 
mulgating the “cause” in Russia itself. “ We did not want 
him to go, thinking he could do better work writing than 
by risking his life in the thick of our enemies; but he would 
not be withheld,” said Dmitri, by which name he now commonly 
passed, except amongst his very intimate friends. Swiageski, 
I should say, was not his real name, but one that he had 
adopted when passing to and fro on the continent. 

In personal appearance Dmitri was dark, exceedingly thin, 
and of a very sallow complexion. He looked like a Frenchman, 
and spoke Freneh well; he spoke English equally well—or 
even Detter. Whilst in London he employed his time partly 
in pursuing the avocation of a journalist and partly in following 
that of a teacher of languages; at least, such were ostensibly 
his occupation. 
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A week or two after our first meeting in London, Dmitri 
referred to the poems of Ostragoff, and informed me that he 
was getting them translated into the various European 
languages. They had, he said, been done into French and 
German, and he had himself put some of them into English, 
with which language he was intimately acquainted, having, on 
and off, spent several years in this country. He was, moreover, 
extremely well acquainted with our literature. On a subse- 
quent occasion my friend showed me several of his translations. 
One of them, I remember, was the following :— 


You know me not, Tsar Alexander, 
| have neither name nor estate ; 

My father was one of the people 
Who moodily bent to his fate. 


My mother was pious and loving ; 
She lov’d you, Sire, next to her God, 
But she perish’d by hunger and winter, 
And we laid her with joy “neath the sod. 


She is better there, Tsar Alexander, 
We all of us better were there ; 

For bare as our Russland of joy is, 
It yet shall of joy be more bare. 


My brother, great Tsar Alexander,— 
The eldest so gentle and good,—- 

Sent away with your great silent armies, 
Lies cold in Danubian mud. 


My Zodkie, the second, where is he ? 
You know where he labours and dreams— 
Ay, dreams of vengeance and freedom 
Alongside Siberian streams ! 


The best of our Russland and bravest, 
They all of them thither are sent ; 
Wonder not if they come back and rend you 
As you and your house have us rent. 


My love she is fair as the morning, 
Her tresses are golden and bright ; 
But often, too often, her eyelids 
Are wet with the dews of night. 
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She weeps as she toils and labours, 
And comfort her as I will 

She only smiles at me thro’ tear-drops 
And says she must suffer still. 


Do you know what it is to suffer 
And see your love suffer and weep ? 
Double watch and guard, Tsar Alexander, 
The vengeance of lovers will keep ! 


The “Love” here referred to and in ensuing pieces, it is 
proper to say, does not apply to a lover in the ordinary sense, 
but to the Motherland, Russia. All the love stanzas have a 
political and symbolical meaning, albeit they may also be erotic 
to some extent. How much of either there is the reader must 
judge for himself. The following verses certainly refer to the 
beloved mother-country :— 


I love you most dearly, darling, 
Although you may think me mad ; 
Were’t not for that, O, believe me, 
I should not be half so sad. 


But my love it burns in my bosom, 
And courses red-hot in my veins, 
And do what I will it bubbles 


And runs o’er into my strains. 


When your eyes I see wet with weeping, 
And your fair cheeks wan with care, 

I writhe like a serpent in torture 
With a sorrow I scarce can bear. 


Why should you be born to sadness 
When others can laugh and glow ? 

But, darling, braid up your tresses— 
It shall not be always so! 


After having read the two or three specimens Dmitri confided 
to me, 1 expressed a desire to see more of the poet’s produc- 
tions,and in the course of a few days my wish was gratified, 
my friend bringing to me a M.S. book containing from fifty to 
seventy poems. He at the same time expressed a desire that 
I would give him my opinion upon the Englishing of them, and 
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suggest any alteration that would improve them in respect 
either to rhyme oridiom. They were generally, however, so 
correct in both regards that I suggested but very few alterations, 
The most important was the changing of “ dale” into “ dell ” in 
the following stanzas :— 


I had a love—I loved her well, 
On me she doated too ; 

We built a nest down in a dell, 
We vowed we'd both be true. 


Content was she as e’er could be 
A month or two, or more ; 

3ut then she pined and whined, ah me! 
Our bark was all ashore. 


The rich man came with gold and pelf, 
And won her heart from me ; 

But, lack-a-day !_ she soon will turn 
And be right true to me. 


With Dmitri’s permission I took copies of a certain number of 
the poems which appeared to me to be the most striking, either 
from the excellence of their translation, or from the ideas they 
contained, I likewise had his permission to do what I liked 
with them, they being, as he said, for “ propagation.” Some of 
the effusions were rather long, covering many pages of M.S., 
but as a rule the longer ones did not strike me as being the 
most meritorious, One of these, entitled “ Siberia,” extended 
to between twenty and thirty stanzas in all, whereof I contented 
myself with copying four. They are as follows :— 


They sing the glorious land of France, 
They praise the sturdy British Isles, 

And o’er the western wave, the land 
Where broad-based freedom ever smiles. 


Praiseworthy are those lands, but ah ! 
More loved by me the silent land— 

The land where all our dear ones go 
By Lena and Kolyma’s strand. 


A desolate and a mournful land ! 
But O, great thoughts are growing there — 
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Great thoughts that in the coming time 
Will make the world more glad and fair ! 
* - 7 * 
O cherish those thoughts, dear brothers ; 
They will make you both bold and strong 
For the day when, with sabres clashing, 
We advance to avenge our wrong’! 


Much in the way of arrangement of the poems is out of 
the question. They may be divided broadly into songs of 
complaint, songs of hope and anticipation, and battle songs, or 
incitements to revolution. Some of the former have a religious 
strain, or rather, they indicate a mind that has thought, and 
thinks much upon religious subjects. Ostragoff, according to his 


friend, was a most religious man, and would spend hours in 
churches, no matter what their confession, in quiet thought 
and meditation. Many of his best poems, he averred, were 
composed there. I have myself heard him say (this was in 
Geneva) that our latter-day religion was not real enough, and 
that the age needed a fresh Pentecost. Something of his views 
in this respect may be obtained from the following verses, taken 
from a poem entitled “ The Dying God ” :— 


I. 
There's a legend that pleases the children, 
It pleased me, too, on a time, 
And do what I will to prevent it, 
It still sneaks into my rhyme. 


Long ago in the land of Judea, 

A strange man lived, they say— 
A poor man loving the lowly, 

And raising them up alway. 


They did Him to death for His trouble, 
And yet He did not die, 

But lived and strove with the people 
And heard the helpless ery. 

And some say yet He liveth 
And moves men as of old ; 

But no! He died some time ago 
Because men’s hearts were cold. 
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Dead is He as is His picture 
Upon your palace walls— 

In house, in market, dead, and ah ! 
Dead in your worshipping halls. 


II. 
Tis the voice of a parrot repeating — 
I cannot but call it cant ; 
There’s no Christ at all in your preaching 
So long as men die of want. 


They are dying here all about us, 
Men, and women, and weans— 
Yes, going out into the darkness 
To learn what the whole thing means, 
- 7 ~ * 
One law for the poor and one Gospel, 
And one for the rich and great ; 
Dear God, art not aweary 
Of hearing the dismal prate ? 


Sometimes I weep to hear it, 
And sometimes I laugh with scorn, 


But anon I curse in sorrow 
The day on which I was born. 


They bid us be comforted, Mimi, 
Pp ee a heaven, they say ; 
But I'd rather a full life here, love, 


Then slumber for ever and aye ! 


Ill. 


Shut up your chapels and churches— 
Houses of God, you them call ; 

Build of them houses for mortals 
setter a bit than a stall. 


The world is the Lord's wide temple, 
No other He needs, I trow ; 

He suffers not from the wild tempest, 
The blinding rain, sleet, or snow. 








en 
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Praise Him beneath the dim starlight, 
The sunny bright sky or the cloud, 

And build of your bricks and your mortar 
Houses to shelter the crowd. 


I know not your Maker as you do, 
But I'l] lay to your rouble a score, 

That would please Him a great deal better 
Than should you with psalms Him bore. 


IV. 


My love, there’s nothing to live for 
But jollity every day ; 

Then let us have frolic and freedom, 
Come to the world what may. 


Why should we think of the morrow 
When nobody does so; at least 

If they do it is only to vary 
And heighten the zest of the feast. 


Come, let us be merry, nor reck of 
The warnings the preacher may give ; 
Let him prattle his saws—our wisdom 
Is just for the present to live. 


For the morrow—the morrow—what is t? 
Why should we think o’t to-day ? 

The now is the thing we’re sure of— 
The morrow is far away. 


It may have bliss unbounded, 
Or bring unbounded sleep ; 

*T were better to sleep—from joys here 
We waken but to weep. 


My nurse crooned me a lullaby, 
A strange, sweet lay I wot, 
That sings itself by night and day, 
And will not be forgot. 
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And yet I can’t believe it, 
I would in truth I could ; 
But when none liveth by it, 
’T were wonder if I should. 


The above ought to be read with a couple of stanzas 
entitled “ Ecce Homo ”:— 


Ah, dear Christ, that didst suffer for mortals, 
And shed Thy dear blood not in vain, 
Give to usa touch of Thy Spirit ; 
Thy lowly still sicken in pain ! 


Thy Spirit, Thy fervour, Thy calmness— 
These weapons were better by far 
Than all our wild fury and madness : 
Ah, teach us Thy passionless war ! 


In a number of his verses the poet insists on his mission to 
sing the awakening of Russia, the Motherland. Even though 
he would give it up, he cannot :— 


I sing—must ever be singing ; 
Whilst I sing I cannot die. 

Call it the song of a maniac, 
Or an infant's fretful cry. 


A bird came to my cradle 
The while asleep I lay ; 

It told me a sorrowful something— 
What meant it I cannot say. 


But ever and ever that something 
Torments me ’gainst my will, 
And nothing can give me comfort 

Until I’ve sung my fill. 


The following poem, entitled “The Witless Chieftain,” was 
the only one of the collection which seemed to contain a touch 
of humour :— 

Have you heard of the old-world Chieftain— 
I cannot tell now his name— 

Who felt strong inward yearnings 
For something—perhaps ’twas fame ? 
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He could not be filled with his dinner, 
But went about mooning and sad, 

Till some said he clearly was witless, 
While others declared he was mad. 


A grey-beard one day drew him 
Aside to his hermit cell, 

And told him a lovely maiden 
Somewhere in the world did dwell ; 


And if he could wed with the fair one, 
His life would be happy and long ; 


And together the world’s sad wailing 
They’d change to a glad sweet song. 





Then through the wide world he went seeking, 
But found her not anywhere ; 

So at last he came home to his country 
And threw himself down in despair. 


At his feet played a maiden all lowly ; 
Like rivers of gold was her hair, 

Her eyes like the star-beams of evening, 
Her limbs, too, most comely and fair. 


She brought dainty meals from her mother’s 
And placed them a-row by his side, 

And sang sweet ditties to soothe him 
For the loss of his phantom bride. 


But he looked far away nor marked her, 
ry" 
Lill she went away weary and sad ; 


Then the folk said he clearly was witless, 
Or else he most surely was mad. 


When the maiden was gone, and no longer 
A halo of love round him shed, 
He sighed and said “ Surely this maiden 
Was the one whom I ought to have wed.” 
The following stanzas from a poem entitled “ Resurgam ” 
exhibit the poet in a different mood. The “Good Father” 
alluded to in the verses has reference to a legend prevalent in 
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some parts of Russia similar to that of Barbarossa in Germany, 
King Arthur in Britain, and others. 


RESURGAM. 
They led you away to the southward, 
Across the Danubian stream, 
To give to the Bulgar the freedom 
That yours must be only in dream. 


You lie by the cold blue river, 
You lie on the Balkan slopes, 

You hear men sing in their gladness, 
And you mourn our broken hopes. 


O rise again, heroes of Plevna ! 
O dead ones of Shipka, arise ! 

You must help us for Russland, our mother, 
To win the ennobling prize. 


When you hear the reveillé, awaken, 
Come over the Pruth once again, 

And stand by us shoulder to shoulder 
When arrayed in grim fight on the plain! 


* * * * 


Why sleeps the good father so soundly ? 
Why keeps he his children so long ? 

Is the cup of our woe still wanting— 
The burden of ill and wrong ? 


We wait and watch for thy coming ; 
Redeemer, avenger, arise ! 

Oh, bow canst thou slumber when hourly 
Such groanings go up to the skies ? 


Thou hast turned in thy sleep full often— 
We thought the hour was come ; 

But still thine eyelids are heavy — 
Thy tongue, too, heavy and dumb ! 


The old man is weary, my darling, 
Methinks he will wake not again ; 

Go, rouse up the children and arm them— 
Tis awful, this waiting in vain ! 
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Arouse ye, dull toilers, arouse ye ! 
Why should you then slumber so long ? 
Does the wail of your ill-fed children 
Sound to you like snatches of song ? 


They slumber still—still are dreaming, 
Because the good father doth sleep ; 
Come, sing to me, darling, some ditty — 

It will not do always to weep ! 


The next piece that I shall quote is but a fragment, but the 
thought contained in it is repeated in many other of the 
poems :— 

They are screwing them up by the hundred, 
They are killing them off by the score ; 

But for each one immured or murdered 
There rises a couple or more. 


Have your day, great Tsar Alexander, 

Fill the earth with our heroic slain ; 
Their spirits flow into our bosoms, 

As their blood feeds the furrows like rain. 


We laugh as we weep for our loved ones, 
For we know, though their day is done, 

Their thoughts must go surging and working 
Until the great battle be won. 


The warning contained in the second verse of the above is 
repeated in several of the poems, and notably in the following 
which is the more remarkable because it was one of the last in 
the M.S. volume from which I copied it, and was probably 
written, therefore, but a short time before the assassination of 
the late Emperor. 

Have a care, great Tsar Alexander ! 
Though you can’t escape your doom, 

For the good men you have slaughtered 
Await you in the tomb. 


Have a care, great Tsar Alexander ! 
Let your guards be twenty deep ; 
Nay, make it more, and the summons 

Over them all would leap. 
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Have a care, little Tsar Alexander ! 
You stand in the people’s way ; 
Why should they heed ten little Tsarkins 

If they stand in the light of day ? 


I have only one more piece to quote. It is very short and is 
called “ The Gospel of the Rouble ”:— 


They talk of the laws of labour, 
Of capital and the like, 

Till’t almost makes me ready 
’*Gainst common-sense to strike. 


“Labour! Labour! Labour !— 
Let the market be full,” they cry ; 
“So we buy cheap, the rest on 
The market-steps may die.” 


This is the law, ye workers, 
Ponder on’t how ye may ; 

Tis the Gospel that ousts all others 
In this our latter day. 


I have often regretted that I did not copy more of the poems ; 
but I was in hopes that before long they might all be published, 
and therefore only took a few, which I thought would suit a 
purpose I had in my mind. Had I anticipated what was so 
soon to take place, I should have acted differently. For a few 
days after returning the M.S. to Dmitri, he informed me that he 
was ordered to Russia “on business.” What that business 
was, of course, I was not informed; nor could I conjecture. 
That it was of a very important nature was evident from 
Dmitri’s anxiety. He made his dispositions as a man would 
who was going to the war,and might never return. A young 
Englishwoman (born in Russia) to whom he was engaged he 
confided to the care of a friend. In her keeping I believe he 
left his M.SS., which included copies of some of the above poems 
in French and German (not, however, translated by himself). 
In the last conversation I had with him, he spoke of Ostragoff, 
whom he hoped, he said, soon to see. At last he departed very 
suddenly. We had arranged to meet and have a farewell 
supper together at a restaurant in Soho; but he did not keep 
his appointment. The next day,a well-known Nihilist—a man 
24 
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of world-wide notoriety in connection with the Russian revolu 
tionary party—called upon me. He brought apologies and a 
message from Dmitri, who had been “commanded” to hasten 
his departure. The message was to the effect that he would 
write to me when he reached Russia, I was also informed in 
what way his letter would reach me, namely, inside the binding 
ofa book. The message intimated that one cause of Dmitri’s 
hasty departure was the arrest of a number of leading men con- 
nected with the movement in Russia,and the need of others 
there to carry on the work. Amongst those arrested, he 
informed me, was Ostragoff. His crime was associating with 
the peasants, teaching them, and reciting his poems to them. 

I received but one communication from Dmitri. It came in 
the way indicated, and bore the Odessa post-mark. It informed 
me of Ostragoff’s deportation to Siberia, where he perhaps still 


—* dreams of vengeance and freedom,” 


and helps to create the “great thoughts” that are growing 
there — 
“ Great thoughts that in the coming time 
Will make the world more glad and fair.” 


A very little while after, the police of Odessa made a great 
haul of Nihilists,and made such an example of them too, that 
they struck terror into the party. Amongst the number hanged 
was my friend Dmitri. As a last word I may add that months 
afterwards I endeavoured to find the young woman to whom 
he had been engaged , but all that I could learn was that she 
had married the man in whose charge she was left, and that 
together they had returned to Russia. 





FEAST DAYS IN MEXICO. 


By ARTHUR HowarpD NOLL. 
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Z ITH the Mexicans it is “Pleasure before business.” 

4 It is with some degree of irritation that this fact 

is discovered by foreigners who have dealings 

with them, and expressions of disgust are fre- 

quently heard at the land where “ every day of the 

year is a fiesta.” This is literally true in one sense. 

In the calendar every day is dedicated to at least one saint, and 

each of these saints demands observance of a day on the part of 

his or her namesake. Allowance should be made for a few 

national holidays and the greater religious feasts ; but with the 

Mexicans not only do these, but also their own saints’ days, and 

those of their relatives and friends, and finally the feasts peculiar 

to the localities where they reside or the business in which 

they are somewhat sluggishly engaged, take precedence of 

everything else. It is difficult to establish business relations 
with such a people. 

To others—those who are interested in the study of the 
Mexican character—these numerous feast days present them- 
selves in a more attractive light. They serve as an index to 
the political and religious life of the people. The analogy 
between the politics and the religion of the Mexicans, by the 
way, is very striking, and both are the natural production of the 
Mexican temperament. There is no better way -to illustrate 
this than by a brief sketch of the feasts which occur with such 
frequency that visitors in the country may be pardoned for 
thinking that the people are wholly given up to merr y-making 
—that life with them is, as Southern negroes in a hymn express 
it, “ one continyus festibal.” 

To begin with the national holidays: The first one occur- 
ring in the year is the 5th of February, the anniversary of 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1857. This constitution 
has been repeatedly tossed aside, whenever it has been found in 
the way of an ambitious politician. One may therefore smile at 

2a2 
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the enthusiasm with which the 5th of February is celebrated. 
The next \national holiday is the 5th of May (Cinco de Mayo) 
the anniversary of the ‘defeat of the French at Puebla in 1862. 
This was by no means a decisive battle. It was,in fact, the 
initial passage-at-arms of a long war in which Puebla was subse- 
quently taken by the French and re-taken by the Mexicans. 
Why that battle should be so enthusiastically commemorated 
from year to year, has long been a puzzle to visitors. There is 
but one ‘satisfactory explanation, and that is that the battle of 
Cinco de Mayo was the only one in which the Mexican Republic 
ever triumphed over a foreign foe. 

On the 16th of September the Mexicans celebrate the anni- 
versary of their Independence. The event really commemorated 
on that day is only remotely connected with the Independence 
of Mexico. It was|on the 16th of September, 1810, that the 
patriot priest Hidalgo began a revolutionary movement against 
the Spanish Government in Mexico, but that was quickly sup- 
pressed, and two subsequent revolutions arose and were put 
down before Mexico,became independent of Spain, eleven years 
later. 

The enthusiasm awakened by these national fiestas is much 
greater than that which American holidays call forth. In the 
capital on the 16th of September, the military parade, the 
artistic features of the civic procession, the decorations of the 
street as displayed during the day,and the illuminations and 
pyrotechnics at night, far surpass those of the annual celebra- 
tions in any city of the United States. The Mexicans enjoy 
a holiday for its own sake. A careful review of the history of 
their country fails to reveal any events more worthy of com- 
memoration than those they have chosen. But they really 
require very little material from which to construct a fiesta, 

In their religious feasts the Mexicans further exemplify their 
pleasure-loving dispositions, and present some very interesting 
studies. When the namesakes of a saint are very numerous 
the celebration of his day becomes general, and some especial 
mode of celebrating it is adopted. Saint John the Baptist’s 
Day illustrates this. There are as many Juans and Juanas in 
Mexico as there are Johns and Joannas elsewhere, and conse- 
quently that day receives universal attention. In allusion to 
the Baptist’s name and mission it is celebrated as a gala day 
at the public baths. These are thronged from morn till eve; 
decorations and brass bands make the scene exceedingly gay 
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and festive. On St. Peter’s day the children don military 
dress of some kind,and carry about with them toy guns or 
swords. It is difficult to learn whence this custom originated. 
The Mexicans have no day of general gift-making such as 
Christmas is with us, though, taking the year through, they 
are greater present-givers than we. They send gifts to their 
friends on their saints’ days. 

What we regard as the greatest feast-days of the Church are 
not the ones that the Mexicans most observe. Christmas is 
preceded by semi-religious exercises in private houses, lasting 
nine days,and called posados. But Christmas itself is in no 
wise observed with the festivities which mark the day even 
among the Protestants of our land, and it is a curious fact that 
our Christmas greeting has no equivalent in the language 
spoken in Mexico. 

Holy Innocents’ Day has degenerated into something similar 
to our “ All Fools’ Day,” and all manner of practical jokes are 
then perpetrated upon the “ innocents.” 

The casual observer may recognise Ash Wednesday when it 
comes, by the crosses of ashes on the foreheads of the passers-by 
in the streets, as in Italian cities. In the capital, driving on 
the Paseo, the favourite carriage-road of the city, is suspended 
during Lent—but it is transferred to the banks of the Viga, a 
beautiful but less fashionable course. Palm Sunday is a “ high 
day” in and about the churches, and its influence seems to 
extend to the social life of the people. 

It is difficult to decide from the manner of its observance, 
whether Holy Week is popularly regarded as a feast or a fast. 
Certainly it enters into the child-life of Mexico as a festive 
occasion, Grotesque figures, intended to represent Judas, are 
hawked about the streets as children’s toys,and on Saturday 
are burned for the amusement of the little ones, The name 
Holy Week is often given to the week following All Saints’ Day, 
and in the capital it is celebrated by a series of promenade 
concerts in a large structure temporarily erected for the purpose. 
On Thursday in Holy Week the display of candles in the 
churches—rivalling in splendour that at Epiphany, the Feast 
of Lights—attracts immense crowds of fashionable people. 
The lights are extinguished, one by one, during the night, until 
only one is left on the morn of Good Friday, to illumine what- 
ever representation there may be of the Blessed Virgin in her 
sorrow at the foot of the cross. In one of the handsomest 
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churches at the capital, I heard Stabat Mater sung on Good 
Friday night by some of the most prominent singers of the 
city. On other occasions I have been in country towns on 
Good Friday, and witnessed rude representations of the Cruci- 
fixion,in which one scene at least—the removal of a life-size 
figure of our Lord from the cross—was exceedingly realistic 
and impressive. 

Easter, Ascension and Pentecost, in their observance, do not 
obtrude upon the life outside the church walls. And although 
Corpus Christi is generally observed among all Spanish- 
Americans more than with the Romanists of other countries, it 
comes and goes without attracting the attention of the stranger 
in Mexico. 

The religious observance of the 12th of December is peculiar 
to Mexico. It is the anniversary of an alleged apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin in 1531 in the town of Guadalupe. It is 
called “Guadalupe Day,” or the “ Feast of Guadalupe,” for the 
locality has impressed itself on the popular mind far more than 
the person or the event. It is made a legal holiday,and is 
generally observed throughout the country as the principal 
fiesta of the year. So important was the event which it com- 
memorates that a single day is not sufficient. La Fiesta de 
Guadalupe is therefore expanded into a week or ten days of 
festal celebration, in which gambling and bull-fighting take a 
prominent part. 

But the most curious of all the religious feasts of Mexico is 
El Dia de los Muertos—the Day of the Dead. This is the All 
Souls’ Day of the Catholic Church, adapted in its observance to 
the peculiarities of the Mexican people. It will be remembered 
that All Souls’ Day had its rise near the close of the tenth 
century in the Monastery of Cluny. Its observance was first 
extended to the whole Cluniac Order, and finally, by Papal 
Bull, to the entire Latin Church. On the morrow of the 
Festival of All Saints, that is to say,on the second day of 
November, masses were to be said for the repose of the souls 
of all the faithful departed. All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ 
Day are practically the same feast in Mexico, and whereas it was 
originally intended that All Souls’ Day should be a continuation 
of the greater feast of All Saints, the latter is now made the 
preparation for the Day of the Dead. 

Some of the curious customs prevailing in Mexico in regard 
to the day are easily traced to the Aztec forms of heathen 
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worship, which the Church has never wholly eradicated. Masses 
for the dead led to decorating the tombs, and that custom has 
grown from year to year until it has now reached an extreme, 
Then, as infidelity spread among the higher classes and Chris- 
tianity began to be regarded as something akin to mythology— 
a garden in which to cull rhetorical flowers—the broad humour 
of the Mexicans was let loose upon the Day of the Dead. The 
religious character of the day was soon lost to sight and it 
became a feast of ridicule. 

A newspaper, entitled El Carnival de los Muertos (The 
Carnival of the Dead) is before me. It purports to be published 
annually on the Day of the Dead, and to have agencies in the 
Tomb, in Purgatory, in Paradise, and in Glory. It receives 
subscriptions for a century in advance from the living, and is 
furnished gratis to the dead. It is delivered at the house or at 
the tomb, as the subscriber may desire. It is filled with the 
rudest sort of caricatures of public men, intended to represent 
them as answering the summons to final judgment, or as 
performing some office about the dead. A few doggerel lines in 
each case set forth in a ridiculous manner some personal trait 
of the one represented. The President of the Republic heads 
the list. He is pictured as a skull with moustachios and a 
military cocked hat. The members of his Cabinet then follow ; 
then come the municipal authorities, prominent citizens of the 
capital, journalists and others. Many of the cuts are death’s- 
heads, tombs, and funeral emblems ; they are rudely executed, 
and are made to answer for more than one victim of the 
journalists’ ridicule. The whole illustrates the flippancy of the 
Mexicans, whether the subject be grave or gay. Every year 
such papers are published under different titles and widely 
circulated. Sometimes considerable artistic skill is displayed 
in them, but they are all equally irreverent and profane. 

The Day of the Dead is made to contribute largely to the 
pleasure of the little ones. Every feast day in Mexico is a 
children’s day, but the Feast of the Dead, more than any other, 
enters into and provides for the amusement of child life. Toys 
are made in the shape of skulls, skeletons, funeral processions, 
catafalques, hearses, tombs—anything that suggests death. 
Some of these toys are worse caricatures than those of El 
Carnival de los Muertos, and they are frequently made the means 
of expressing popular contempt for the dignitaries of the Church. 
There seems to be especial delight taken in ridiculing priests, 
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bishops, and even the Pope himself, in these rude skeletons, or 
muertos, as they are called. They work upon cords like jumping- 
jacks, or spring up suddenly from a box when the lid is removed. 
They are represented as indulging in bacchanalian revels or as 
scorching in blue flames. The variety is endless. The stalls 
about the plaza are filled with such toys. For a few reales a 
whole cemetery could be bought. Each child we meet is 
happy in the possession of some such ghastly toy, or skips 
gaily along nibbling a huge candy skull. Thus do young and 
old extract amusement from what was designed to be a solemn 
festival. 

The suburban cemeteries are well worth a visit on the Day of 
the Dead. In the decoration of the graves a great deal of taste 
is often displayed, though naturally there is more of vulgar 
extravagance. Candles burn at the graves all day long. 
Temporary chapels are erected of white and black awnings, in 
which High Mass is celebrated. The roads leading to these 
cemeteries present interesting scenes. They are thronged with 
rich and poor, young and old, all enjoying the day. Vendors of 
muertos, of grave decorations, and of refreshments assail the 
foot-passengers at every step. Handsome carriages rattle by 
incessantly,and the street-cars are loaded with visitors to the 
cemeteries. 

As one might suppose from this manner of observing the Day 
of the Dead, death seems a very trifling matter to the Mexicans. 
Time and Eternity, this life and the life beyond, are very simply 
defined in their minds, To them life in this world is a long 
holiday. Death is the beginning of a fiesta which is to be 
eternal. 





OuR influence upon others is continual. We cannot prevent 
it, for we cannot live wholly to ourselves, even if our modes of 
living are circumscribed or limited. Others are necessarily 
affected hy us in some way, whether we will it or not. A certain 
accountability for other lives than our own comes to us,and we 
cannot avoid it. Do we say that this sense of obligation makes 
the thought of life too serious? We are not restricted to 
seriousness at all times—that would defeat the object of life. 
But, knowing that life is a miracle,a mystery unfathomable and 
worthy of the deepest and highest study, we should at least give 
to its duties and responsibilities our most serious thought. 





THE LITTLE CRIMSON HAT. 
By E. F. LInTABER. 


—:0: — 


One day I met a pretty child 
In colours bright and gay, 
Who coyly cast a glance at me 
In such a timid way ! 
A little girl with hazel eyes, 
And golden curls at that, 
And rosy cheeks half hid beneath 


Her little crimson hat. 


A little crimson hat— 

And golden curls at that, 
That fell in fairy ringlets from 

Beneath her crimson hat. 


I smiled—she primly shook her head, 
And passed me coldly by ; 

She would not even look at me— 
She was so very shy. 

She started quickly through the park, 
Nor stopped to have a chat— 

Until a gust of wind blew off 

Her little crimson hat. 


A little crmson hat! 

And rosy cheeks at that— 
A naughty gust of wind blew off 

Her little crimson hat. 


That lovely child, with rosy cheek 
And dewy hazel eye, 

And ringlets wildly tossing, saw 
Her crimson hat roll by ; 





The Little Crimson Hat. 


It spread along the grassy turf— 
Her heart went pit-a-pat : 

She could not follow fast enough 
To catch the crimson hat ! 


A little crimson hat! 

Her heart went pit-a-pat— 
She could not follow fast enough 

To catch the crimson hat. 


I stopped its onward course, and held 
The truant in my hand ; 
“ Oh! thank you, sir,” said Rosy Cheeks, 
With air of princess grand : 
“‘ No, no, my little maid,” said I— 
“ You would not stay to chat, 
So I must keep for memory’s sake 
This little crimson hat !” 


A little crimson hat ! 

She did not stay to chat, 
And so I kept for memory’s sake 

Her little crimson hat. 


“Oh! no, kind sir, that cannot be,” 
The little maiden said, 

“ "Cause I will get my deff o’ cold, 
Wiff nuffin on my head.” 

Ah ! sweetly reasoned, little one— 
What could I say to that ? 

So for a kiss, I gave her back 
The little crimson hat. 


A little crimson hat, 
And cherry lips at that— 

They kissed me sweetly when I caught 
Her little crimson hat. 


Then side by side we journeyed on, 
This little lass and I ; 

She chatting like a singing bird, 
No longer proud or shy ; 
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And had I naught on earth beside 
A little crimson hat, 

Id give it freely up again 
For such a kiss as that. 


A little crimson hat ! 

A pretty crimson hat— 
Yes, I would give it up again 

For such a kiss as that. 


Oh! childhood, sweet and beautiful, 
And innocent and shy— 

Ye sunny-haired and rosy-cheeked 
Immortals from the sky— 

How cold and formal were this world, 
A solemn farce at that, 

Without your winsome loveliness 
And little crimson hat ! 


A little crimson hat ! 
Oh, let me tell you that 

Dame Fashion hides the brightest eyes 
Beneath a crimson hat. 


A SUN-SHOWER. 


By .GEORGE CooPER. 


tu 


“They've scared the birds away !” 
Was little Bright-Eye’s cry, 
Watching the angry clouds 
That gloomed the sapphire sky. 


The rushing shower came; 

But soon the sun outrolled, 
And silver, slanting drops 

Were turned to burnished gold. 


Then Bright-Eyes gladly shouts 
(Seeing the wire-like rain) : 
“Oh, look! they’ve sent a cage 
To catch those birds again!” 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


4 T is dangerous to prophesy. Lord Randolph 

Churchill was the hope of the Tory party a short 

time ago ; he will probably be officially disowned 

by his own party at the next General Election ; 

where he will eventually find himself as a politi- 

cian, who can tell? “Somewhere” is about the only 
ar answer to this question; “nowhere” is the one answer which 
may be confidently rejected. Knowledge, gifts, convictions, 
and resources are all the property of Lord Randolph, and these 
he possesses in an abundance which could not fail to bring even 
an obscure man to the front. But it isa considerable time since 
Lord Randolph was an obscure man ; for the past ten years he 


has been to the front, going indeed by leaps and bounds to the 
top of the political ladder. The friends whose anger he has 
provoked would say, no doubt, that he has been “to the front 


” 


and back again” in these ten years, but this is both malicious 
and premature, and is especially an instance of counting without 
one’s host. If Lord Randolph does not court obscurity for 
himself—a thing he is unlikely to do—he will certainly remain 
an important factor in the English politics of his own generation. 
Disowned by 'T ‘ory Paddington, will he offer himself, “on inde- 
pendent lines,” to some constituency which is not smarting 
under his wilfulness, like some people in the West End—to some 
constituency where party votes are more evenly divided, where 
a large number of voters are more pleased than the reverse to 
meet with an able exponent of individual convictions, and 
profess to “admire a man ” who has views beyond party exi- 
gencies and the complexion of division lists in the House of 
Commons? ‘This seems likely, unless the unexpected happen 
(which is possible enough) between this and the General Elec- 
tion, and the whirligig of time elevate him into a Tory chief 
once more, and we see him going to the country to advocate a 
fresh lease of power for the Salisbury ministry. Anyhow, he 
is certain to find a place in any new House of Commons that we 
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shall see for many years to come, and we confess we should be 
sorry to miss him from Westminster. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago, whilst his father was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and whilst the subject of this article was 
still the silent and unknown member for Woodstock, Dublin 
University took advantage of his sojourn in the Irish capital, 
and induced him to make a speech at the annual meeting of the 
College Historical Society. The present writer was privileged 
to listen to that speech, and though he has lost all remembrance 
of what was said,he has still a distinct impression of the 
speaker’s “manner.” A shy, nervous, diffident young noble- 
man, who wished to oblige the College authorities, and shrank 
from no self-denial in the effort to do so—such was the impres- 
sion produced on one member, at all events, of the overflowing 
audience in the Examination Hall on that occasion. One 
must sometimes renounce all claim to any facility in the discrim- 
ination of character, any gift of deciphering the horoscope of 
remarkable men. Humour and eloquence and special know- 
ledge are gifts which remained unsuspected in the author of 
the address at the University. Certainly, Lord Randolph was 
brilliantly surrounded on that platform ; budding statesmanship 
could scarcely do itself justice in a company which included 
veteran statesmen like some of the Irish judges, veteran orators 
like the late Provost Jellet, veteran wits like Professor Samuel 
Haughton, and a sprinkling of the most distinguished graduates 
still resident in College. ‘There was nothing in the unpretend- 
ing address which foreshadowedethe future leader of the “ Fourth 
Party,” nothing which suggested either the grave or the gay 
manner with which we have since become familiar, and even less 
to suggest the vigorous— 


“ Wave, Ulster, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.” 


The Right Hon. Lord Randolph Henry Spencer Churchill 
was forty-one years of age on the 13th of February last. He is 
the second son of the sixth Duke of Marlborough, by his 
marriage with Lady Frances Anne Emily, eldest daughter of the 
third Marquis of Londonderry. As everybody knows, “the 
great Duke of Marlborough ” is counted amongst his ancestors, 
but this is not a matter for unqualified congratulation, as his 
friend Mr. Chamberlain once cruelly reminded him in a bitter 
personal encounter in the Commons. It seems a shame to think 
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of anything but the valour of a man like the hero of Blenheim ; 
yet people will go on pointing out that he was a great rather 
than a good man, and was undoubtedly governed by his wife. 
Lord Randolph was educated at Merton College, Oxford, and 
when twenty-five years of age (in the year 1874) was the 
successful candidate for the representation of Woodstock in 
Parliament. From 1874 to 1880, he seems to have been a 
silent observer of the course of business in the House of 
Commons, serving an apprenticeship,as it were,to the laws 
and customs of the House, party tactics, and such like. In 1880, 
he had to fight again for his seat, and won, but was returned by 
a diminished majority. This single fact shows that he had 
gained but little even upon his own constituency in the first six 
years of his Parliamentary life. From 1880 onwards he 
became, first a surprise, and then a power in the House of 
Commons. Contrasting his previous silence with the fierce in- 
vectives against the Government which now became customary, 
one can only suppose that while he was musing the fire kindled, 
and at last he spake with his tongue. Enraged, as he was, 
with Mr. Gladstone’s government, he was at the same time 
exasperated with his own party. He seemed to lose all patience 
with their meekness in opposition, and poor Sir Stafford 
Northcote (as the late Earl of Iddesleigh was then called) must 
have grown to dread Lord Randolph’s proceedings as sincerely 
as the Premier himself. This dissatisfaction with the Tory oppo- 
sition seems to have originated the Fourth Party, a small 
group of Tory members who sympathised with the more 
vigorous measures of the member for Woodstock and regarded 
him as their leader in the House. It was some time before friend 
or foe learned to take Lord Randolph quite seriously ; people 
had to accustom themselves to his manner; gradually, however, 
the conviction grew up that “ daring” rather than mere love of 
exaggeration marked his original and outspoken criticisms. Mr. 
Gladstone, in particular, was slow in acknowledging the posi- 
tion which had been won. This was unlike “the old Parlia- 
mentary hand,” who has generally been quick to discern merit 
and generous in recognising it. The explanation is apparent 
enough. Lord Randolph was not only an opponent (which 
would have been an ordinary event) but he was so uncon- 
ventional and positively irreverent in his criticisms, that the 
dignified course seemed to be to pass him over completely—to 
bury him in oblivion. The culprit knew well enough he was 
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under this silent chastisement, and all but clapped his hands for 
glee when, at last, the Premier condescended to answer some of 
his arguments. Lord Randolph, in the same debate, did not 
fail to draw the attention of the civilised world to the point he 
had gained ; at length, Mr. Gladstone had actually mentioned 
him by name. 

Both in the House and on public platforms, his violent attacks 
upon the Government received increasingattention, coupled, 
as they were, with incisive criticism of vulnerable points in the 
Liberal administration, and with a sarcastic humour which 
gained both ear and memory for what was uttered. Lord 
Salisbury came into office in 1885, and made Lord Randolph 
Secretary for India. This sudden elevation to the highest 
official rank was a remarkable event, but in the fullest accord 
with the personal history in which it was a chief incident, There 
was a good deal of speculation as to the manner in which the 
responsibilities of office would be borne by the brilliant assailant 
of the Liberals, the “ free-lance” at the head of the Fourth 
Party. Suspicions of instability may have been realised since ; 
they certainly were not realised then, for Lord Randolph threw 
himself heart and soul into the severe duties of his post, and his 
Indian Budget was thought a remarkable piece of work, quite 
a marvel for any man perfectly new to official duties. His 
appointment showed the immense esteem in which he was 
now held by the Tories ; and his Budget showed that this esteem 
was well placed and eminently deserved. The first Salisbury 
Ministry was of short duration; the Premier “went to the 
country ” in the same year that he had formed his first Cabinet. 

In the General Election of 1885, Lord Randolph did yeoman 
service for the Tories in contesting Mr. John Bright's return 
for Birmingham. It is but fair to recall that he did not himself 
choose his antagonist on this occasion, but seems to have 
placed himself unreservedly at the disposal of the Tory organi- 
sation, to “go anywhere and do anything.” Mr. Bright won 
the election, as everyone believed he would, and it must be con- 
fessed treated his antagonist throughout very much as a large 
mastiff is supposed to receive the worrying attentions of smaller 
friends. Nevertheless, it was a gallant fight, and the record 
of it recalls what, in any case, it would be impossible to forget, 
namely, that in 1874 Lord Randolph did more than become a 
member of Parliament; in that same year, he married Miss 
Jennie Jerome, of New York, whose beauty is one of the charms 
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of London society, and whose political influence is recognised 
on all hands. Lady Randolph and her Primrose Dames wrought 
marvels in the Birmingham electorate,and might easily have 
brought confusion to any lesser foe than the veteran “ tribune 
of the people.” South Paddington subsequently elected Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

From his earliest advances to notoriety, he became more and 
more “a power in the country.” His influence in this direction 
was accentuated and strengthened by his prowess at Birmingham, 
and no inconsiderable section of admirers regarded him as 
virtually the new leader of the Tories. It came to be thought 
that the mantle of Lord Beaconsfield had fallen on Lord Randolph, 
and the latter was awarded a share of the admiration provoked 
by the singular attractiveness of the late chief. The Tories 
who wished “to advance with the times” were delighted to 
have a man of advanced views in the counsels of their party, 
and gladly set themselves to understand and promulgate his 
doctrine of Tory democracy. Tories of the old school, however, 
did not find it easy to like the new man or learn the new 
manners, and in recent events find the fullest confirmation of 
their suspicions and antipathies. 

As a result of the General Election, the second Salisbury Min- 
istry was formed, with Lord Randolph as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, It is in every 
one’s recollection that on the question of “ retrenchment” he 
and his colleagues found it impossible to agree ; accordingly, he 
resigned office,and has since been a private member and a 
dangerous critic of the policy of the Government. His resigna- 
tion caused something like consternation at the time, since unity 
amongst Unionists was the one hope of resisting Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal to give Home Rule to Ireland. Lord Randolph was 
freely accused of all manner of unworthy motives in leaving 
office; but, as he pointed out to his constituents of South 
Paddington, if his motives were personal and selfish, what better 
course could he take than continue in office? What selfishness 
or ambition, he asked, could desire more than had been given 
tohim? This really seems the common-sense view of the 
position, and common fairness ought to remember that in the 
country he had all along impeached the extravagance of the 
Liberals, and promised economy on behalf of the Tories. One 
can easily believe—as the present writer certainly does—that 
Lord Salisbury was right in refusing the concessions which his 
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Chancellor demanded ; the economy desired would have been a 
false economy, no economy at all; but all this affords no 
adequate ground for accusing a statesman of self-seeking ambi- 
tion because he is honest enough to maintain his individual 
convictions, and ready to suffer the consequences of fidelity to 
his own views. It is a disastrous thing for the Tories that Lord 
Randolph and themselves do not cordially co-operate on public 
questions ; it would be more disastrous if, in order to retain him, 
they had elevated him into Dictator. 

Things are getting worse. The breach widens. Active 
hostility is taking the place of non-interference or indifference. 
On all smaller questions, the Government have, for some 
time, counted on their former colleague as a possible and 
dangerous critic; but hitherto, they have been able to reckon 
on his assistance on the supreme question of their Irish 
policy. This last and strongest link is now broken, and 
the speculations noticed at the beginning of this article are 
the result. 

Lord Randolph’s criticisms upon the Government proposals 
in reference to the report of the Parnell Commission came as a 
surprise upon the country, but not upon the Ministry. He had 
expressed his views to the present leader of the Commons, and 
through him to the Cabinet, at the first indication of the Govern- 
ment proposals, We are told that the most funereal solemnity 
marked his demeanour as he repudiated the tactics of the Tory 
Ministry. This exaggeration of solemnity is even still neces- 
sary in consequence of his first fame for “comic speeches.” 
Shortly after he had entered the Cabinet, his health was 
proposed at a public dinner by Lord Charles Beresford, who 
bespoke a humorous speech in reply,and was pretty smartly 
snubbed by the member for Paddington for supposing any one 
could think of mirth who was charged with the responsibilities 
of government. When a member brought to his notice some 
startling paradox uttered by the leader of the Fourth Party, and 
asked the leader of the House whether he stil] held the same 
views, Lord Randolph was equal to the emergency, and said, it 
was one thing to hold an opinion as a private member and 
another thing to hold the same opinion as a Minister of the 
Crown. This was audacious, no doubt; to some of us, it 
seemed even honest; yet it is probably one of the remarks 
which have led some to classify the speaker amongst unscru- 


pulous politicians. If there was affectation in the manner, 
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there was certainly personal conviction in the matter of the 
“ Commission ” speech :— 

“ He had all along viewed the proceedings against the Irish 
party with sorrow and apprehension, for those proceedings were, 
from beginning to end, thoroughly and hopelessly vitiated and 
tainted by their utterly unconstitutional character. He charged 
the Government with upsetting the law of the land in order 
to harass political opponents, with having deprived persons 
whom they charged with criminal offences of the safeguard 
and benefit of a jury, with having, as an executive, constituted 
a special tribunal of their own and selected the judges to try 
their adversaries, and with having inflicted upon these adver- 
saries a heavy pecuniary fine. The one great result of all this 
had been—Pigott—that mountainous parturition, that thing, 
that reptile, that monster Pigott ; that ghastly, bloody, rotten 
foetus Pigott!” 

The noble lord’s supporters in Paddington desired his resigna- 
tion after this speech, but he jauntily replied that such a step 
seemed hardly necessary at present, Is it in order to thoroughly 
deserve his dismissal that he has next fallen foul of the Land 
Bill proposed by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The de-merits 
of this measure he has exposed in a series of letters to the 
Morning Post, not to the Standard, which has long disliked him, 
and not to the Times, which he thinks has incurred lasting 
odium by its “atrocious libel” upon the Parnellites. He is 
opposed to the use of British credit in a transaction concerning 
£33,000,000, the whole of which sum might be repudiated by the 
people of Ireland, as a burden cast upon them against their own 
desires and the expressed convictions of their representatives 
in Parliament. On the strength of these expressed convictions 
he advises the Ministry to withdraw their bill, go to the country, 
return with a majority, give local government to Ireland, and 
listen to the voice of her people, expressed through these local 
representative institutions,as to the Land Bill they will accept 
and never repudiate. 

Only the more prominent incidents in this statesman’s career, 
so far, have been touched upon. It would have been possible 
to show that on questions by no means of the heroic and burn- 
ing kind he has also matured convictions, and is not slow to 
express these convictions, as occasions serve, in a style some- 
times called “Grandolphian,” a style, at all events, peculiarly 
his own. At the present moment, however, interest centres 
in his palpable “ break” with the Tories,and curiosity in the 
future camp of this Parliamentary warrior. 
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A REMARKABLE PAIR OF PANTALOONS. 


By CALEB FORSYTHE. 


—:0:— 


H HIS is my fiftieth birthday, but I feel younger than 
j/ many a man of half my years. Was I ever 
married? Not quite. I am stilla bachelor, but I once 
came so near being a husband that I have eversince 
been haunted with a vague half-married feeling. 

The simple history of my unpledged affection is 
quickly told,and I believe,on account of the strange circum- 
stances with which its development was fraught, that it is well 
worth telling. When I feel lonely and depressed, I go to my 
closet and tenderly remove from their peg this old pair of 
pantaloons. They are shapeless and rusty now, from long 
disuse. No, they did not belong either to my father or grand- 
father ; but you are quite right in assuming that they were never 
cut for my legs. There is nothing remarkable about them save 
their size and antique pattern ; indeed, to the casual observer 
they look as harmless and uninteresting as any other piece of 
cast-off apparel. But, oh, my friend, regard them with respect ! 
for their influence on my destiny has been incalculable. 

It was in the autumn of d1859 that the sign of “ Gunner and 
Waxle, Lawyers,” was exposed to public view on the outer wall 
of a modest building in Beekman Street, New York. Gunner 
and I had been boys together in a rural town. He was my 
senior by several years, and when I secured my diploma in law 
he was already a practitioner in the courts of the metropolis. 
On my arrival in New York I went at once to see my old friend. 
He was seated at his desk in a big bleak room, looking very 
lonely and dejected. 

“ Waxle, old fellow,” he exclaimed, as he cordially grasped 
my hand, “ you’re just the man I want tosee. It’s up-hill work 
for a young fellow here in New York. The high ways of law 
have been so overrun that it’s pretty hard sledding. But I 


have made some headway and the prospects are bright. You 
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have money,I have some experience and a small practice ; let 
us form a partnership and go to work together.” 

“Give me your hand,” said I, “ draw up the articles of agree- 
ment, and I will sign them at once.” 

Having settled all preliminaries, a comfortable sum of money 
was deposited to the credit of the firm, several necessary articles 
of furniture for the office were procured, and we were aus- 
piciously started on our joint career. 

It was soon decided that we could not conduct our business 
with dignity and dispatch without a skilled copyist—a lady 
copyist, Gunner suggested in our conference on the subject—for 
she would be less expensive, and “ by the love of our mothers,” 
he added, “ let’s get a good-looking one. I don’t want to have 
my young heart chilled by association with any sour-visaged 
old maid.” 

Accordingly the following advertisement was one day drawn 
up for immediate publication in a morning paper : 

WV ANTED—A young lady stenographer and copyist. She 
must be of pleasing appearance and write a plain hand. 
Apply personally at Room 3, No. 104, Beekman-street. 

It was understood that we were both to be at the office 
promptly at nine o’clock the next morning to dispose of the 
applicants. It was half-past nine before I got there. Imagine 
my amazement on finding a line of Eve’s fair daughters extend- 
ing for some distance along the pavement and up the staircase. 
The hallway was crowded with an eager assemblage waiting for 
admittance. It was with great difficulty that I made my way 
to the door. When I opened it poor Gunner rushed toward 
me through a buzzing throng of various ages, sizes, and nation- 
alities. His face was flushed, his hair disordered,and large 
drops of perspiration bedewed his brow. 

“In the name of Providence,” he said solemnly and with a 
tinge of bitterness in his voice, “lock the door! They are 
coming! Haven’t you noticed that the hall is in possession of a 
mob ?” he asked under his breath and with a tragic gesture. 
Scarcely had he uttered the words when a chorus of voices, led 
by that of a tall, muscular spinster, in a well advanced stage of 
maturity, shouted : “ They are going to lock the door! Let me 
out! Oh! Murder! Watch !” 

“ Ladies,” exclaimed Gunner, with as much presence of mind 
as he could summon, “ be calm,I beg, or you will ruin us ; we 
are only trying to avoid confusion.” 
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But his excitement had carried him too far. Alack the day 
that brought this avalanche upon us! For although order was 
soon restored, it was impossible to quiet the fears of the elderly 
applicant who had led the chorus. She evidently was one of 
the kind who are always on the alert for a chance to cry “ Fire!” 
or “ Murder !” and a suitable opportunity to faint—a lover of 
panics who discovered great possibilities in the scene before 
her. Holding her long forefinger close to the face of my 
partner,she warned him not to make too free with her, and in 
injured tones demanded that she be allowed to leave the office 
immediately. 

There was a moment of silence, broken only by the tittering 
of the girls, for Gunner was by this time thoroughly cowed, and 
he dared not utter a syllable. Slowly, and with her eyes fixed 
upon the unhappy young limb of the law, she moved toward the 
door. I shall never forget the expression of disappointment 
that gathered upon her face as she stood on the threshold in 
the morning light, looking anxiously for resistan¢ée to her exit. 
She waited but a moment, and then departed sorrowfully. 

Proceeding to the work in hand, 1 observed that every desk 
was occupied by young ladies who were writing out the parti- 
culars respecting experience, age, proficiency, etc. My partner 
had borrowed all the available chairs on our floor and carried 
them in for accommodation of the applicants. But he had 
found it impossible to stem the tide until even standing-room 
was at a premium. With that facility which most women 
exhibit when they come in contact with each other, especially 
women of like pursuits, they had already become well acquainted 
and all seemed to be talking at once. 

“What are we to do?” asked my friend earnestly and in a 
confidential tone. “ Leave it to me,” I replied, and within five 
minutes I had cleared the desks by requesting those engaged 
to stop after writing their names and addresses, Gunner dis- 
played the soul of wit by taking a large writing-pad to those 
who were standing, and reviewing them in line. 

I noticed that the plainer-looking applicants were disposed of 
with scant ceremony, but to the credit of his gallantry it must 
be said that even the ugliest were treated with politeness. This 
discrimination became very aggravating when, having passed 
from business to the vicissitudes of the weather with one gush- 
ing young maiden, their conversation began to border on the 
romantic, I felt vexed,and I must have looked it, for as soon 
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as he caught my eye he immediately recovered his senses and 
proceeded to business. 

It took fully three hours of arduous and methodical work 
before the last applicant passed out into the hall and down the 
stairway. Fearful of another invasion,I rushed to the door, 
closed it, and turned the key. “At last we are alone,” I said, 
“and if any more young ladies of pleasing appearance get in 
here they will have to break down the door.” It was a wise 
move, for within five minutes we heard the rustle of skirts and 
the tread of maiden feet in the hall. Presently the door was 
tried, and though we were sure it was locked we both trembled 
lest it might open. The knob was turned spitefully ; then we 
heard a rap; but as all was still inside they went away. From 
our windows we could see them cross to the opposite side 
of the street, where they stopped and gazed longingly at 
the outer wall of our office, as if planning how to take it by 
storm. 

The door was tried repeatedly, and for all we knew by clients, 
within the next hour; but we dared not open it until we had 
considered the applications and were ready to leave for the day. 

“ Here is a young lady,” I said, holding up one of the petitions, 
“ who, I think, will suit us. Her handwriting is excellent, and 
her references unexceptionable.” 

“Yes,” replied Gunner, “but did you see that Miss 
Frankincense with the blue eyes and beautiful golden hair? Her 
handwriting is not extraordinary, but it will improve,” he added, 
handing me the application bearing that lady’s signature, with a 
smile. ‘“ Her eyes were perfectly beautiful, and I must say that 
I never saw such a superb set of teeth.” 

I reminded him that teeth and hair and eyes were all well 
enough, but that they were the last things to govern the 
selection of a copyist. 

“Qn the contrary, I hold that if a girl were toothless, bald, 
and decorated with a glass eye, her handwriting and the 
number of words she could take in a minute would be the last 
things to consider,” he replied emphatically. 

“ But it isn’t business,” said I. 

“ Business has -nothing to do with it,” he said, “ we’re only 
hiring a copyist.” 

“Well, do as you please,” I replied, “since you have had all 
the trouble in this matter.” 

He hesitated some time between Miss Frankincense and 
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charming brunette, who wore a bottle-green dress, but finally 
decided in favour of the former. 

Miss Frankincense, in accordance with Gunner’s request, 
assumed: her new duties on the following day. I was greatly 
amused when she entered the office at ten o’clock in a high 
state of decoration. She was as voluble and airy as the leading 
lady in a society drama. Within ten minutes she had expressed 
her opinion of the current theatrical attractions, and asked me 
whether I enjoyed Dickens’ novels better than Charles Reade’s, 
I said “ Yes,” but my mind was in such a condition of bewilder- 
ment that I was undecided for some time as to precisely what 
I had assented to. I took advantage of the first pause to say 
in an apologetic tone, “ Excuse me, Miss Frankincense, but I am 
in a hurry for two copies of this contract jand, if you please, you 
may commence your term of service on them.” 

She took the contract, examined it dubiously for a moment, 
and said she thought she could doit. The job was not finished 
that day. She worked at it conscientiously, tearing up and 
rewriting page after page, which did not seem neat enough to 
pass the inspection of her critical eye. At length she laid it 
before me completed, and timidly waited at my elbow to see 
what I would say. Her eyes followed my movements with 
evident interest as I hurriedly ran through the copies, which 
were ornamented with many a maiden flourish. 

“ These look very neat,” I said, “ but—you—ah—must learn 
to work faster, Miss Frankincense. You know speed is an 
important thing in business transactions.” 

An awkward pause followed. As she did not speak or move 
from her position I ventured to look into her eyes. They were 
moist with tears. She tried to say something, and, failing, she 
hid her face in her handkerchief and began to cry. 

From that moment I loved her. 

I felt like a criminal for having treated her with such coarse- 
ness after she had tried so hard to deserve a compliment. I 
did not know what to say, not being acquainted with feminine 
grief. In the midst of my embarrassment Gunner entered with 
a client. I realised to the fullest extent the awkwardness of 
the situation and stared at them stupidly without saying a word. 

“What does this mean ?” asked Gunner, looking in astonish- 
ment at the weeping girl whose emotion, oddly enough, 
increased in violence at this juncture. 

I tried to look calm and innocent, but my confusion was 
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increased by the consciousness that I was turning red to the 
roots of my hair. 

“]T—I—was n-not aware that Miss Frankincense’s feelings 
were so easily hurt, or I would not have criticised her work.” 

The words fell upon my ears as if they proceeded from the 
mouth of another person. I related the circumstances as 
coherently as possible. By the time I had finished, the young 
lady had quite recovered herself and was able to join the rest 
of us in ahearty laugh. I congratulated myself that the thing 
was over,and Miss Frankincense soon forgot her grief over 
another task. 

As the weeks rolled round I felt my regard for the young 
lady daily increase in tenderness and depth. After the circum- 
stances attending her introduction to our office, one would have 
supposed that if either of us was to fall in love with her, Gunner 
would have been the man. But it is the unexpected that 
always happens. She applied herself to the drudgery of office 
work with such diligence and good-nature that even on business 
grounds we would have been sorry to part with her. But I 
am bound to confess that during this period of my life my mind 
was seldom strongly actuated by business motives. 

It was near the end of the first three months of her service 
with the firm of Gunner and Waxle that one evening she and I 
were detained unusually late at the office. As she was getting 
ready to leave I ventured to do what I had resolved on a dozen 
times before,and said: “Miss Frankincense, may I have the 
pleasure of accompanying you home 2” 

“You may,” she answered, with a roguish twinkle in her 
eyes that I thought was very becoming, “on two conditions, 
Mis—ter Waxle.” 

“ Name them,” I said with some trepidation, 

“First, that you stop calling me Miss Frankincense ; second, 
that you stay to tea.” 

“ It is a bargain !” I exclaimed, offermg her my arm. It was 
just my luck to meet Gunner before we had proceeded half a 
block toward the car. He smiled in a knowing way as he lifted 
his hat to us. 

I was not surprised on meeting him next morning to be 
greeted with this declaration : “ Waxle, you're a sly dog, but I 
have suspected you for sometime. Now you must admit that 
Pm a pretty good judge of girls,” he added laughing. I 
tried to turn his attention to a noint of law, but he would not 
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listen. There was no use in trying to evade him, and I made 
a full confession of my attachment for the young lady. 

“Well,” he said, “she’s a mighty pretty girl. You have 
probably satisfied yourself as to her character and the respecta- 
bility of her family,and I do not see why you shouldn’t go 
ahead if you feel like it.” 

I did go ahead, because after carefully looking into myself 
I was convinced that I felt like it. As to her character, I was 
indeed thoroughly satisfied, although I had not even taken the 
trouble of looking up her references. Regarding the family, 
which consisted of a mother, who was extremely amiable, some 
highly accomplished sisters and a brother or two, there was no 
room for doubt. 

The region of my heart was pretty well stirred up with the 
harrow of young emotion during the next six months, but at 
the end of that time I had succeeded—sweet dream of youth !— 
in bestowing myself upon another, At last—save the mark !|— 
I was engaged, and the day was appointed that was to make 
our happiness complete. 

It was on the morning of our wedding day that this old pair of 
pantaloons began to play their part in the history which I am 
relating. The afternoon preceding that day was spent with an 
old friend of mine who had recently come to the city. We had 
dinner together,and after making a short call at the house of 
my betrothed, we walked about the city until a late hour recall- 
ing old times,as is the habit of friends when they meet after a 
long separation. Montgomery, for that was the name of my 
friend, was a monster in size; indeed he was large in every 
sense, and notably so in respect to his heart. It being long 
past midnight before we had taken note of the hour, he insisted 
that I stay with him overnight, for my humble lodgings were 
several miles distant on Long Island. “I shall get up at six 
o'clock,” he said; “ you can sleep until seven, and then have 
plenty of time to get home and dress before the wedding.” It 
all looked very easy, and I assented. 

He occupied a small room with a window looking out upon 
Fourteénth Street, on the second floor of a large brown stone 
dwelling, which,I believe, is standing to-day. “The place is 
not as comfortable as it might be,” he explained, “ but the rent 
is low and the servant girl keeps my clothes in repair.” 

I was awakened in the morning by some one in an adjoining 
room who was humming the familiar air of the “ Irish Washer- 
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woman,” while putting the apartments to rights, with a liveli- 
ness that was in time with the music. Before I had had time 
to open my eyes I heard the door of my room swing upon its 
hinges,and some person, evidently a woman, walked leisurely 
in. The bed-clothing was so heaped up that she did not observe 
the trembling form that was buried beneath it, A cold perspira- 
tion started out upon my body as I lay perfectly motionless with 
both eyes closed, trying to think whether it was best to feign 
sleep or to make my presence known. I ventured to open my 
eyes. Although I could not distinguish her form without turn- 
ing my head I could tell that she was standing by the window. 
In another moment she would probably whisk off the clothing 
with a dexterous jerk. Then there would beascene! Mont- 
gomery had probably not informed them that a friend had spent 
the night with him,and the entire family would be alarmed. 
But, thank Heaven, she did not touch the bed. Picking up a 
newspaper that lay on the floor she walked to the other end of 
the room and sat down with her back towards the bed and began 
to glance it over. 

And I was to be married at ten o’clock ! 

The sun was streaming in at the window, and while it was 
impossible to tell the hour,I knew there was no time to lose. 
Really, I thought, I can’t wait any longer. I must let her know 
that I am here. Were servant girls fond of literature? Was 
she likely to read there many hours? were questions that 
suggested themselves to my mind. 

I was not long in suspense on this point, for presently she 
threw down the paper and arose with the remark: “I wonder if 
Mr. Montgomery's pants needs fixin’?” She took my pantaloons 
off a hook on the wall and leisurely examined them, from the 
well-worn waistband to the fringe at the heels. I knew what 
her conclusion would be, for they had suffered many seasons of 
service and neglect. It did not take her long to ascertain the 
facts, for presently she started towards the door. The officious 
idiot ! She was taking them away. I raised up in bed, deter- 
mined to stop her. But before I could think what to say she 
had disappeared down the staircase. I tried to think what to do. 
Looking at my.watch,I discovered that it was after eight 
o'clock. ‘There was yet time,if I hurried, to get home in a 
cab, dress myself, and be on hand for the wedding. But what 
was I to do for pantaloons? Should I go to the staircase, crane 
my neck over the banisters and shout down a demand for the 
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return of my property? No, it was not a pleasant thing to do, 
and it would occasion delay, There was no time to be lost. 

“ Ah !” I thought as I stood trembling on the cold carpet ; “I 
will put on a pair of Montgomery’s.” Hastily closing the door, 
I ran to the wardrobe and took down the best pair I could find. 
How big they looked! But anything would do; yes, anything 
would do. I thrust my feet into them and was dismayed to 
find that they did not come through at the other end. No, 
Montgomery’s pantaloons were too long—a foot too long, it 
seemed to me—and so large that they hung down in folds about 
my limbs. Their girth,too, was so great that when I had 
pinned them at the belt,I felt like a pigmy in a giant’s robe, 
But by rolling them up at the bottom I could walk without any 
trouble. Having slipped on my coat and vest,I was standing 
by the open cabinet when [ heard footsteps ascending the stairs. 
Hurriedly they approached my door. 

Quick as thought—fatal impulse !—I stepped into the ward- 
robe and closed the door, Ah, yes! I know it was the act of 
a fool. Indeed, as soon as I had closed the door I almost cursed 
myself for doing it. But I dared not open it then, for the girl 
had entered the room. She had evidently heard me, for she 
stopped and listened a moment. She came to the wardrobe. 
I felt for something by which I could keep it shut, but there was 
nothing I could get a hold upon. The door swung open, and 
as she saw me she staggered backward with a prolonged shriek, 
then rushed out of the room, slamming the door and locking it. 
My fate was sealed! I felt it, and stood for a moment without 
uttering a word or moving a muscle. Recovering myself,I ran 
to the door and shouted “Madam!” at the top of my voice. 
Then I listened, but all was still. “In a few minutes,” I 
thought, “ an officer will come and arrest me.” 

Desperate as was my plight,I leaned against the wall and 
gave vent to my feelings in loud and almost hysterical laughter. 
When I stopped from sheer exhaustion, my ears rang with the 
demoniac echoes of my voice. I could hear women moving 
about and talking excitedly in the hall. They were piling 
furniture against the door. “It’s a maniac,” they said. 

“ Ladies,” said I, “ 1 am a friend of Mr. Montgomery’s. I slept 
with him here in this room last night. Please let me out at 
once, for I have an important engagement.” 

But my pleading was in vain, and the work of barricading the 
door continued. “I cannot stop to parley with them. I must 
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try to escape while there is time,” I thought,running to the 
window. 

A large tin leader extending from the roof to the basement 
was within easy reach. Standing on the sill I grasped it with 
all my strength and shinned my way down, hand over hand, 
until within a few feet of the pavement, when my grip 
weakened and I dropped in a heap upon the stones. Too 
excited to be conscious of pain, I hobbled off as fast as my legs 
would carry me. It was then that this old pair of pantaloons 
turned the scale of fate. Their surplus folds fluttering in the 
breeze, as if suspended on a clothes-line, seemed to beckon 
everyone in my direction. A curious crowd dogged my 
footsteps persistently. 

But for that,I think, I could have made my escape un- 
observed. I made up my mind that it would be best to walk 
leisurely and look as innocent and rational as possible. I was 
doing so, when a policeman rudely embraced me from behind, 
and before I knew it my wrists were handcuffed together. I 
tried to explain matters, but being clubbed for my pains I 
walked resignedly to the station house and entered a felon’s 
cell, crushed, bleeding, and thoroughly passive. Overcome 
with excitement and agony, I sank down upon the floor, and 
unconsciousness relieved my sufferings. 

When I came to myself I was lying in a hospital with my 
right leg in splints. Gunner was sitting beside me. “Old 
fellow,” he said, “ you've had a tough time of it. But don’t 
complain, for it’s a big piece of luck, and it came not a minute 
too soon.” 

The revelation that followed gave me such a surprise that I 
have never quite recovered from its effects. I had been found 
in a half-dazed condition at the station house on the evening of 
my arrest, by Montgomery, who satisfied the presiding justice 
of my imnocence,and had me conveyed at once to a hospital. 
I was suffering from a fracture of the right leg and from 
numerous bruises. Gunner had called at our office on his way 
to the wedding. While he was reading the mail, a gentleman 
entered and inquired in a confidential tone if we had employed 
a young woman, of the name of Frankincense. On receiving 
an affirmative answer, he asked Gunner to tell all he knew 
about her. 

Gunner stood by the bedside, shifting nervously from one 
foot to the other,as he related these circumstances. “I was 
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astonished,” he said, “ to find out how little I really knew about 
her.” 

He paused for a moment and I looked up at him without 
saying a word, while a confused succession of thoughts darted 
through my mind with the rapidity of lightning. 

“ Well,” continued Gunner, “he took out his card, scribbled 
a few lines on the back, handed it to me and walked out. Since 
then I have been devoting all my time not occupied with my 
attention to you, to an important investigation.” 

“ What is the result of it?” 1 asked. 

Leaning forward, while a sickly smile stole over his features, 
he said : 

“ Our copyist is a professional shop-lifter !” 





A VALUABLE FOE. 


=~ 


Not many years ago a Kentucky horse-driver found himself 
in a small town in Lumpkin county, Georgia. Having disposed 
of his stock, he celebrated the fact by going on a spree, and 
bantering nearly every man who would have anything to do 
with him, for a fight. 

No one wanted to accommodate him, though several 
intimated that,if nothing but a fight would do, “ Old Hall ” 
would be in town that afternoon and, as he was never known 
to refuse a banter, would doubtless respond to the driver’s 
pugilistic desires. 

Said one man: “Old Hall! He'll fight anything, from a 
circular saw to a blind preacher !” 

Our driver avowed that if Old Hall didn’t show up, he would 
have him run down with dogs rather than lose the chance of 
whipping him. In the afternoon, sure enough, Old Hall 
appeared, and was pointed out to the swagyering Kentuckian 
as he stood at the bar of the principal saloon. 

Old Hall was small, lean and vicious-looking. The large 
driver gazed down on him for a moment, and remarked : 

“ Ef that’s yore bully I'll jest unbully him fer ye in about ten 
seconds.” 
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Then, walking up, he slapped Old Hall on the shoulder, 
saying : 

“ Es yore name Hall ?” 

Old Hall—the impersonation of terrier-like pugnacity— 
glared up at him, and replied : 

“ Yes, my name’s Hall.” 

“Well, you’ve got ter fight. Ef yore name’s Hall I'll jest 
change it to Baw] afore ye know whar ye air.” 

“You're a liar!” was Old Hall’s prompt response, and at it 
they went, without further parley. 

To the surprise of everyone, Hall, after a severe tussle, whipped 
the driver, who seemed much cast down and thoroughly cowed. 
Then the numerous men whom the latter had bantered, bristled 
up and wanted also to whip the bully. They found an un- 
expected obstacle in Hall, who interposed as follows : 

“The fust man that teches this feller has got ter jump on the 
two on us. I’ve fout all’ over old Lumpkin, ’n Berrien, ’n 
Loundes Kyounties, fer more’n twenty year, ’n thish yer is the 
fust man I’ve ever made ter holler, He’s Old Hall’s friend. 
He’s done fer me what no other man has ever done, ’n ef ye 
think I’m a-goin’ ter stand by’n see my reppertachun ruint by 
lettin’ him git whipped by every little dog in the settle- 
ment es wants to bounce him, ye don’t know Old Hall.” 

The driver was not further molested. 
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CHESS. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


—0:— 
PROBLEM No. 5 


By THE Rev. A CYRIL PEARSON, 
3 PIECES. 
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WHITE 


White mates in two moves. 


9 PIECES. 


THE following example of Dr. Zukertort’s blindfold play, 
which was contested with eight others some time ago in Paris, 
has, we believe, never previously been published. 

VIENNA GAME. 
J. H. ZUKERTORT.—M. DE BOISTERTRE. 


WHITE. 
1 P—K 4 
2 Kt—QB3 
3 P—B 4 
4 Kt—B 38 
5 B—B 4 
6 P—Q4 
7P—KR4 
8 Kt—Kt 5 
9 B—Q 3 
10 BxP 
11 KtxK P (@) 











BLACK. | WHITE, 

1 P—K 4 | 12 B—K 5 

2 Kt—QB 3 | 13 Kt—B 6 ch 
3PxP 14RxKt 

4 B—Kt 5 (a)| 15 Q—Q2 (/f) 
5 Kt—R s@) 16 Q—R 6 ch 
6 P—K Kt 4 | 17 Q—Kt 7 

7 P—Kt 5 18 R—R 6 

8 Kt—R 4 (c)| 19 KtxB 
9P—Q4 20 QxQ 
10 PxP 21 B—B 5 ch 
11 Kt—B 4 





Black resigns. 


BLACK. 

12 KtxR P(e) 
13 K—B sq 

114Q-K2 

15 Q—K 3 

16 K—K 2 

17 B—Q2 

18 Kt—B 3 

19 QxR (g) 

20 Kx Kt 
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(a) Inferior to the usual move P—K Kt 4 the Bishop being 
required to defend the King’s side. 

(b) Black’s development is not well managed. He should 
have played P—Q3 and afterwards the Kt might have gone 
to K B3. 

(c) Another unnecessary move which seriously weakens his 
position. 

(d) By this move White commences a very dangerous attack, 

(e) A futile attempt to make a counter attack. There was 
however little prospect of making a satisfactory defence. 

(f) Threatening Mate. ‘Black’s position is now hopeless. 

(g) Qx Kt would be equally disastrous on account of the reply 
Q—B 6 ch &e. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 4. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt—Kt 3 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 


—_——_ 


A CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


With the commencement of a New Volume of TINSLEY’S 
MAGAZINE, we propose to give the following Prizes for Compe- 
tition among readers of our Chess Department :— 

ONE GUINEA for the Best Original Problem in two or three 
moves. HALF-A-GUINEA for the Best Game, and HALF-A-GUINEA 
for the Best Set of Solutions and Criticisms of Problems. 

Competitors must cut out the Coupon printed on the Cover of 
the Magazine, and enclose it with their letters. The first Coupon 
will be issued with the June Magazine. 

The CuEss Epitor will be the sole judge, and his award will 
be final. In considering the Problems he will give the prefer- 
ence to those which most effectively combine economy of 
force with originality of idea. Problems may be in either two 
or three moves. The games should be short and sparkling. We 
do not limit Competitors to any particular number of moves, 
but it will be a guidance to state that games of less than forty 
moves will be considered most favourably. Solutions should in- 
clude all Variations, and Criticisms ould be brief and concise. 
Solvers will be credited with the discovery of any second 
Solutions or other flaws, In all cases where there is any doubt 
as to the rival merits of two or more Competitors, the one whose 
letter was earliest posted will receive the preference. 

Address all letters to CuEss Eprror, TinsLEY’s MAGAZINE, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
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THE CHRIST IN LONDON 
AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY 


TRISTRAM ST. MARTIN. 


A most remarkable Book—everybody should read it. 
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10,000linIStock of Foreign Importation. 10,000 in Stock, from 
9s. 9d. to 60 Guineas. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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MAPLE & CO. CARPETS for 1890. MAPLE & Co. PAPERHANGINGS, - 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. | MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


APLE & CO. BRUSSELS CARPETS | APLE & CO PAPERHANGINGS 
MAPLE & CO. have always in Stock | M MAPLE & CO. are mew shart the 
Brussels Carpets made to stand the test of daily | NEW PRODUCTIONS +4 1890 5 M Se, ne 
use, both as regards texture and colourings. In | Petberes one mol oF. ny ol t e 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have | oven qs 6d. Ser pices Gre 90 aiuly ee at 
become almost proverbial. | to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
C{urass FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
WEAR.— MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 | 6)d. per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
quality is an a + po 1 a ee | Post. 
ble for rooms where there is constant tread, a» 
pan with regard to durability rather than JAPANESE PAPERS. 
elaboration < A" A Caspet of 1 grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. APANE 
(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE JAEANESE PAPERS per PARCEL 
WEAR.— The “Maple” Brand 4 
Brussels Carpet is a special extra quality, made | JAPANESE PAPERS. 
of selécted yarns, and in all the new designs and In original native designs; also repro- 
eelourings, including some most wonteates | ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. his | as well as old Cordova leather, by mative artiste 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- | These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
tion in use. low-toned colours and distinctive originality. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly | appreciated for wall hangings and other decoia- 
re ommended, alike for their richness of aoe tive purposes. 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Soca, Maple ys Co. laid some miles of this | APANESE PAPERS. 4 
fabric in the Hotel Mé¢tropdle, the First Avenue, MAPLE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
and the Great Fastern Hotels, where it can | tary value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
always be seen by Visitors. MAWLE & CO., | not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 


European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. Fo ae cay —— or a. Pe retain 
| their beauty long after other papers have hau to 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. be replace’?.-MAPLE & CO., Japauese Paper 


Warenouse. 
ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 

V INVITED to inspect the LARGEST | [MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the MAPLE & CO. IMPURT JAPANESE 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of p:unds’ | PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, | quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, su 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having | that they are able to offer them at much lower 
large space, all g ods are packed on the premise: | prices than usual. Maple & Co. variety too, i 

by experienced packers; very essentia when | by far the largest in the kit gdom, and i. tenuin + 
oods are for exporta ion to ensure safe delivery. | purchasers should see the collection or write for 
‘he reputation of half a century. Catalogues | patrerns.- MAPIL.E & CO., Tottenham Court 
Free. | hoad, Londo , Paris, and Smyrna, 











Crown 8vo, 240 pp., cloth, gilt, 28. 6d. 
HARNESS FOR A PAIR, OR PAYING FOR ONE’S 
OPINTON. 


By JAMES J. ELLIS, 
Author of “ John Williams, the Martyr of Polynesia,” &e 





NOTICES. 
* Sure to be a favourite among the gift-books of the present Christmas 
season.” —Christian Million. 


“This story will be read with cousiderable interest, and cannot fail 
to produce a healthy impression upon ull who are honest enough to 
grapple with the real social problems of the day.”— Christian Commonwealth 


‘ Contuins fairly executel sketches of character, and many useful 
hints for the guidance of young people who are thinking about marriage.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


“Into a small volume of 240 pages Mr. Ellis has contrived to com- 
press matter for a dozen distinct novels; almost every one of his brief 
paragraphs contains materials for a chapter.’"—Scottish Leader. 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGES OF CHRIST. 


By JAMES J. ELLIS. 
Author of “ Harness for a Pair,” “John Williams,” &c. 





CONTENTS. 

Christ’s message to the desponding and doubting. 
Do. do. worldless and worthless. 
Do. do. faithless and forgetful. 
Do. do. prosperous—a call for fervour. 
Do. do. tempted do. courage. 
Do. do. timid do. testimony. 
Do. do. tolerant do. _ fidelity. 
Do. do. formalist. 
Do. do. God pleasing do. service. 
Do. do. self-deceived do. humiliation. 

NOTICES. 


“There is a freshness about the style of thinking and of writing 
that would make me very hopeful.’"—The Church. 


“ Deeply interesting, and will prove both helpful and instructive to 
the thoughtful reader. The book should be in the hands of every 
Christian worker,.”—Christian Million. 





AUTHORS’ €0-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Lumrsp, 
20 anp 22 Sr. Brive Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 

















2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 
FIFINE: A NOVEL. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

“The Herr Professor is charming ; a learned man with the simplicity 
of a child, whose active philanthropy and sympathy with his fellow men 
of all classes have not been crushed by his hard struggle with poverty.” — 
Saturday Review. 

“ Fifine’s marriage brings to an end a very pretty story of homely 
Teutonic life.""—Academy. 

“This is a story which, while foreshadowing still better things on 
the part of the Author, has much positive excellence, and may expect to 
meet with many gratified readers.” —The Globe. 





Paper Covers, 8vo., 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 
ONLY HALF A HERO: 
A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 





** In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hero,’ Mr. Story incorporates some 
of the most thrilling incidents of the Franco-German War."—Ozford 
Chronicle. 

‘The story is admirably constructed, and while it is utterly free 
from extravagance in plot and in sentiment, it is full of such thrilling 
interest as to enchain the attention of the reader from beginning to end, 
making it difficult, once having commenced it, to lay it down.”— 
Walthamstow Guardian. 





Crown 8vo, 192 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 





NOTICES. 

“A very interesting volume. . . . A thoughtful and pungent 
writer on philosophic themes.”—England. 

“A very sensible book.” —Echo. 

“The leading and chief essay is filled with sound reasoning.”’— 
Reynold’s Newspaper. 

“ Brightened with touches of real philosophy.""—Manchester Examiner 
and Times. 

‘He has been a great reader and he isa clear thinker ; and, saturated 
with the high philosophy of the School of Emerson, Ruskin, and Carlyle, 
and kindred men of mighty mind, Mr. Speed is still original and bold 
in his treatment of a vast and momentous theme.”—Lirerpool Reformer. 

“The essays are admirably written, in a clear, lucid, and genial 
style.” —Neweastle Daily Chronicie. 

“Thoughtful and suggestive. . . . . There is plenty in the 
essay.”’—-Glasgow Herald. 








AUTHORS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Li:rten, 


X axp 22 Sr. Brame Street, Loxpox, F.C. 











PETER ROBINSON 


216 to 228, OXFORD ST. 


_ 


EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 


(Regd.) 








PASHION-BOOKS & PATTERNS FREE. 





Novelties for Spring Season 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 





HIGHEST CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE COST. 





EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 





GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE: 
256-262 REGENT ST, 


PETER ROBINSON. 


raphic — s—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
EL NE NUMBER 3557 























-PHILLIPS’S 


(OWN REGISTERED DESIGN) 


YE OLD BLACK JAGK JUG, 


A reproduction of a Leather Black Jack used 
in the Reign of Charles I. 


IN BROWN EARTHENWARE. 
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~ IN GLASS. 
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and date 
1646. 
PINT 4/- 7/6 
i ” 5/ 9/- 
= 5/6 11/- 
1s 9 8/- 14/- 
ae a6 18/ 
EB 55 20/- 
ae 13/- 25/- 
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12 }? S5)- 50/- 

BEAKERS TO MATCH. 

2/- B/- 
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Her Majesty's Potters & Glass Manufacturers, 
175, 177, 179, OXFORD ST., W. 








PUBLIC GAUT CAUTION. 


In view of the* boast made by the makers of certain 


FOODS, as to the number of Medals they have ob- 





tained, 


Mr. P. J. RUMNEY 
(the Proprietor) 
desires it to be understood that, owing to the unsatis- 
factory way in which Medals have often been awarded, 


he prefers to devote his mcney, time and energy, in 


preparing a really pure and thoroughly cooked preparation, 


and relies upon the unbought testimony of the public, 


which pronounces 


DR. RIDGE’S cooxeo FOOD 


TO BE © 


THE BEST THE WORLD PRODUCES. 








